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THE GREAT NOVEL OF AMERICAN 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, tgoo. 


POLITICAL LIFE IS 


Senator North 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


The book is now in its Eighteenth, Thousand. 


Price $1.50 





FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PUBLICATIONS. 





Flowers of Parnassus 


Demy 16mo (514x416), gilt top. Pound in 
cloth, 50 cents net; bound in leather, 
75 cents net. 


Vol. l—GRAY’S ELEGY AND ODE 
ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE. With Tweive 
Illustrations by J, T. Friedenson. 

Vol. I.L—-THE STATUE AND THE 
BUST. By Robert Browning. With 
Nine Illustrations by Philip Connard. 

Vol. IIL—MARPESSA, By Stephen Phil- 
lips. With Seven Illustrations by 
Philip Connard. 

Vol. IV.—_THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With Eight 
Illustrations by Percy Bulcock. 

Vol. V.—THE NUT-BROWN MAID. 

New Version by F. B. Money-Coutts. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. VI—LYCIDAS. By John Mil‘on. 
With Illustrations by A. Hugh Fisher. 

Vol. VIL—THE DAY DREAM. By 
Alfred Tennyson. With Seven Illus- 
trations by Amelia Bauerle. 

Vol. VIIL—A BALLADE UPON A 
WEDDING. By Sir John Suckling, 
With Illustrations by Herbert Cole. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 








The Lover’s Library 


Size, 544 x3 inches 


Bound in Coo'h. Price 50 cents net 
Bound in L-ather. Price 75 cents net 


Vol, I—THE LOVE POEMS OF 
SHELLEY 


Vol. IL—THE LOVE POEMS OF 
BROWNING 


Vol. UIl.—THE SILENCE OF LOVE 
By Edmond Holmes 


Vol. IV.—The CUPID AND PSYCHE 
of Apuleius in English 


Other Volumes in preparation. 





THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
BORROW 


Post 8vo (6 x 3%, inches). 
top, 75 cents net each. 
gilt top, $1 net per vol. 

Vol. I. LAVENGRO. Vol. IL Romany 
Rye. Vol. Il. The Bible in Spain. 
Vol. IV. Wi'd Waves. 

Vol. V. The Ziacali. 


Cloth, gilt | 
Green lambskin, 





THE LATER WORK OF AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. With over 170 full- | 
page plates. 4to. $10. net. A limited edi- 
tion on Japanese vellum. $20.00 net. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE REIGN OF 
TERROR. Being the memoirs of Mile. | 
DES ECHEROLLES. Illustrated. 8vo. 
$4.00 net. 





A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BOOK- 
PLATES. By J. B. LEICESTER WAR- 
REN. (Lord De Tabley). Illustrated 
8vo. $3.50 net. 





ALL ABOUT DOGS. A Book fof Dog- 
gy People. By C.H.LANE. With 85 | 
full-page illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. 





LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH, 
in the Metre of Omar Khayyam. By W. 
H. MALLOCK. Crown 5vo. $1.50. 





SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. 
By the Hon. E. V. BOYLE. _ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 





THE BIRDS OF MY PARISH. By. 


EVELYN H. 
Crown 8vo. 


POLLARD. 
$1.50. 


Illustrated. 





THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN| 
AMERICA. By ARTHUR HELPS. A | 
new edition by M. OPPENHEIM. With | 
maps. 4 vols. $1.50 
per vol. 


Crown 8vo, 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN (after- 
ward Cardinal). Crown 8vo. $1.25. 





TCHAIKOWSKY: A Critical Study and 
Biography. By ROSA NEWMARCH. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








Books for the Children 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By KENNETH 
GRAHAME, With illustrations by MAR- 
FIELD PARRISH. Cloth extra. Sm. 4to. 


$2. 50. 





A HUNDRED ANECDOTES OF ANI- 
MALS. With 102 full-page illustrations, 
4to. $1.50. 





PROVERBS IMPROVED. With 24 
colored illustrations by GRACE H. MAY, 
and verses by FREDERIC CHAPMAN 
Imp.16mo. 75 cents. 





MOTHER GOOSE COOKED. 
NALD RIGBY. 
tions. 8vo. 


By REGI- 
With colored Iilustra- 
75 cents. 





DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. 


Retold for children by Judge PARRY, 
and illustrated with colored plates by 
WALTER CRANE. 8vo. $1.50, 





| WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE 


BOOKS. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


glo. 25 cents met, each 


I. THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
ll. THE FROG PRINCE. 
litt THE HIND IN THE WOOD. 
*.*The Three Parts in one volume. Price 
$1.25. 





JOHN LANE, 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Pntered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.| 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Co~ado; to foreign 
countries com prised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription exvires is on the 
Address-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a-subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $50. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 


spect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 


1,500 
2,000 * 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 





*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured ia 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8. 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 





Educational. | 


Educational. 


ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES, 


27 Rue Saint-Guillaume, & PARIS ( 7rentitme annie 1900-1901.) 





1.—DIRECTEUR. 
M. Emile BOUTMY, membre de l'Institut, membre du Conseil supérieur de I’Instruction publique. 


Il.—COMITE DE PERFECTIONNEMENT. 


MM. le généra) BEZIAT; LABEYRIE, premier 


JANET, de l'Institut; LAFERRIERE 


Gouverneur de la Banque de France; 


résident de la Cour des Comptes; CAMBON, am- 
N, vice-président du Conseil d’Etat; Baron de COURCBL, sénateur, ancien am- 

bassadeur; PLOURENS, ancien tninistre; HANOTAUX, de l’'Académie franca‘ ancl. 

» ouverneur-général de |’Algérie; 

l'Institut; MAGNIN, vice-président du Sénat; NISARD 

RAMBAUD, de l'Institut, ancien ministre; A. RIBOT 


en ministre; 
P.LEROY-BEAULIEU, de 
, ambassadeur; le général NIOX; PALLAIN 


député, ancien président du Conseil des ministres. 


Ill.—_CORPS ENSEIGNANT. 
MM. LEV ASeE. de l'Institut; Albert SOREL, de l’Académie francaise; H. GAIDOZ, directeur A 


l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; 


Ibert VANDAL, de l’Académie francaise; 
male supérieure; CH. BENOIST 
Levavasseur de 
ancien conseiller amas 


CHEYSSON, ins 
l'Institut, conseiller 


LYON-CAEN, de I’Institut, professeur a 
rofesseur A la Faculté de Droit; FUNCK-BRENT. 


Faculté de Droit; RENAULT,. 
‘ANO; Anatole LEROY-BEAULIEU, de l'Institut; 
RGEOIS, maitre de conférences a |'Ecole Nor- 


E. 
3 J. PLACH, professeur au Collage de France; Gabriel ALIX, 
PRECOURT, maitre des requétes honoraire au Conseil d’Etat: DUNOYER, 
teur général des Ponts et Chaussées; DE FOVILLE, de 
tre a la Cour des Comptes; RENE STOURM, de l'Institut, ancien inspecteur 


des Finances; Aug. ARNAUNE, directeur de l’administration des Monnaies et Médailles; BOU- 


LANGER, conseiller référendaire 4 la Cour des Comptes; 


COURTIN. PLAFPAIN, inspecteurs des 


Finances; SILVESTRE, ancien directeur des Affaires civiles au Tonkin; J. CHAILLEY-BERT; etc. 
TABLEAU SOMMAIRE DES{COURS.: 


Histoire Porermonenive et législative dela France, de 
1789 a 1875 


Histoire constitutionnelle de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis. 

Histoire diplomatique de l'Europe, de 1718 4 1878. . 

Histoire politique de l'Europe pendant les quinze der- 
niéres années 

Politique coloniale des Btats européens depuis 1783. 

= ons politiques et économiques dans )’ Asie Orien- 

e. 

Organisation et adminstration coloniales comparées. 

Géographie et Ethnographie—Géographie commerciale 

1 .et statistique, 





et ene militaires.—Géographie des 
0 








—Droit international conventionnel. 
et matiéres administratives en France et a: 


algérienne et_coloniale.—Droit mussulman, 
des chemins de fer. 


politique. 
sociale.—Législation ouvriére. 
publique et grands travaux publics. 
francaises et é6trangéres. 
monnaie, le c: édit et le charge.—Affaires de banque, 
extérieur et législation douaniére. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX. 


L’Ensei 


ement de l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques est le ccuronnement naturel de toute éducation 


libérale. Chacune de ses grandes divisions constitue en outre une préparation compléte aux carriéres 
dEtat et aux examens ou concours qui en ouvrent l'entrée: (Diplomatie, Conseil d’Rtat, Cour des. 
Comptes, Inspection des Finances, Inspection des Colonies’, et & des postes d’initiative ou de contréle 


dans les grandes entreprises privées. 


Les éléves sont admis sans examens, avec l’agrément du Directeur et du Conseil del’Kcole; ils n'ont 


& justifier d’aucun grade universitaire. 


L’enseignement comprend un ensemble de cours répartis en deux années. mais la durée des études 


peut @tre étendue A trois ans. 
succés les examens. 


Un dipléme est délivré, en fin d’études, aux éléves qui ont subi avec 


ANNEE SCOLAIRE, 1900-1901.—L’année scolaire commencera le 12 novembre 1900 et finira le 8 juin 


1901. On-s'inscrira au Secrétariat a 


partir du 5 novembre 1900, 


Inscription d’ensemble donnant entrée 


& tous les cours et conférences réguliers et complémentaires et A la Bibliothéque (environ 25,000 volumes 


et 160 revues et journaux frangais et 6trangers)..... 


eeeresee FORO Peer eee emer eure rerene 


Par ANNEE: 300 fr. 


Une Brochure spéciale donne des renseignements detailles sur organisation de l'Ecole et sur les 


carriéres auxquelles elle pré, 
S’adresser d VECOLE, 


pare. 
7 Rue Saint-Guillaume, PARIS. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
prepared for college. 


Students are 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year will begin September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Leresvrr, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HuntuLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
T. TIMOTHY’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 

of School, Miss M. C, Carter, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, Suburb of Boston. 
OME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS. 


(4th Year.) Mrs. Samuagt. A. Foster, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
é boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention Is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. PerLey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 








MassacuuseTts, Varmouthport. 
LDRIDGE HALL. 
felect School for Young Ladies. Healthy loca- 
tion. Especial advantages for music, modern languages, 
domestic science, and English branches. Term begins 
October 15, 1900. For particulars, address 
Miss SHOVE or FRAULEIN GROTE, 





New York, Utica. 


HE BALLIOL SCHOOL, 

(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School. 

Boarding and Da hool for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all sno headiog colleges. Every advan- 
tage of thorough work for girls not intending to go to 
college, Careful training to secure speaking knowledge 
of French and German. Good muaie, both for those 
who take lessons and those who do not, aspectal feature 
of the school, Large are: lighted on all four stdes 
Skylighted studio, Newand fully equipped gymnasium. 





Basketball fleld and tennis court on school grounds 
a goeawy and golf links within 15 minutes of the 
school. 
Heade { Lovrse SHerrre.y Browneg.t, A.B., Ph.D. 
? tpira Rockweiy. Haut, A.B, 
For year book and particulars, addreas Sec'y of school. 





OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A_ School for 


Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, Successors to Mrs. ComEGys and 
Miss BELL. BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Course of study arranged to fit pupils for college exami- 
nations without further preparation. For circulars, ad- 
dress Miss C, 8. JoNEs. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
TEVENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
82d year begins Sept. 27th. College-preparatory,. 
boarding and day school. Mrs. J. F. Derpps, Principal, 
at home 9-11 A. daily, 211-221 W. Chelton Ave, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote. 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 girls inthe home. College- 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 1900. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Lipa R. LEMAIsTRE, Principals. 


M ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





application. Opens Sept. 27. 


Royal Victoria College,. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 








for the Women Students of 
‘or conditions of entrance, 
terms of residence, 
WARDEN, 


A residential College 
McGill University. 
scholarships, courses, degrees, 
and other particulars, address THE 
Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 

Self-Study, 


‘| ANCUACES | ,t3";, 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
French Sampie, & lessons, 30c. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian E rposition. 


PHONOGR APH { 4 Records,any langyase.§ I 4 
Circulars, etc., on application. 
Cat. of other text and imported § panied Books. 
R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages ,44 W. 34th St., N.Y 




















Oct. 4, 1900] 


The N ation. 








Educational. 
An Experienced Teacher 


WILL OPEN A 


Home School for Girls 


in the vicinity of PORTLAND, MAINE, Oct. 20, 1900. 
Address STOCKBRIDGE Hai, Yarmouth, Maine. Refer- 
ence, , Rt. I Rey. Robe rt Codman, Jr., Bishop of Maine. 


CONCORD SCHOOL, 


Concord, Mass. 


ares boys for College and Scientific School. Beau- 

ire uh and healthfully situated near Sudbury River and 

the places of bistorie interest in Old Concord. Address 
HOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 19th year opens Sept. 26, 1900. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Twenty-two 
instructors. Special courses. Music, Art, Physical Labo- 
ratory, Gymnasium, Household Sc lence. Accommoda- 
tions unexcelled. Send forcatalogue. THEODORE L. 
SEWALL, Founder; MAY WRIGHT SEWALL,Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


ris of all ages. Endow 
‘DERHILL, M A, Prin.. Trowell Mass, — 








For 
_Mrs. E. P.U U} 


Teachers, etc. 
EADMASTER OF ENDOWED 


school near New York will receive two boys in 

his family for ay teaching or take them as regu- 

Nation. of the school. Address Nonquirt, care of 
‘ation 


A * MINISTER, near Boston (Harverd 
A.M.), wishes to undertake care and education 
ofa young boy. Address H. W., care Nation. 


ARVARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 4 ass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass, ele felephone — 


Crags W. STONE, Tutor Sort Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agenctes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place Danes. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 =, pia. Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Bidg., Deny a 25 Kin , Toronto. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stas" n Bk, Ls Angeles 
420 Parrot Bu Iding, San Francisco. 


1 LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 

HARLAN P. FRENCa, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors. governesses. 
Burescon ¢ «& } Roo KWELL, Mers., SE. 14th St., N. Y. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Libraries with all current Books promptly 
and cheaply. It is our spose. We deal in no- 
thing but books. Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular 
mailed on application, 


The Baker & Taylor Co. |’ 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L.C.Boname, 258 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part J. (60 cts.) and Part 77. (90 
cts,) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 

$1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncianon (35 cts.), is a 
concise ‘and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high schools and colleges. 





books 





Financial. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
LETTERS and make Cable Transfers of Money on 
Burope, Australia, and South Africa; 
CREDIT also make collections and issue Com- 
* mercial and Travellers’ Oredita avail- 

able in all parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO. 


NO. 568 WALL STREDT, NEW YORK. 


steamer. 
10th, Cestrian Oct. 17th, Bohemian Oct, 3ist, De 
vonian Nov. 7th. 


chaperoning exclusive travelling classes. 








Published This Week by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SOCIAL JUSTICE: 
A Critical Essay. 


By W. W. WILLovuGupy, Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Johns Hopkins Un versily, au 


thor of ** An Examination of the Nature of | 


” 


the State. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


PROFESSOR WILLOUGHBY has already obtained 
for himself high standing as a writer on political 
philosophy by his earlier work to which this 


* Social Justice’’ is comple- 

“+ Written in mentary. While that work was, 
, in the main, concerned with an 
forcible and lu- analysis of such political con 
cid English... « ‘epts as the State, law, govern 
exceptionally ment, ara oy ete., this 
- new volume is to be devoted to 

free from tech a consideration of those ab- 
nicalities . . + stract principles of right which 
singularly well should govern the State and 
} via society in the control which 
balanced. they exercise over the indi 
the author’s ear. vidual This involves an es 
lier work, in the pecially timely and interesting 


Amer. Journ. or discussion of the various theo 
SOCIOLOGY. ries of distributive justice 
put torward by different 


schools of communistic and socialistic ten- 
dency. 


It is believed that this work will possess value 


not only as a study in political and ethical specu 
lation, but as a contribution tothe history of social 
and political philosophy; for in the case of each 
point considered, the treatment has taken the form 
of an examination and criticism of all of the chief 


theories which have been formulated in the past. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $405 $45 upwards, depending on 
Splendid new steamer Winifredian Oct. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, November 8, a 
limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour. 
Restricted; highest references. 

Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
Address 
for prospectus of the trip, MISS WELDON, The 
Moorings, Howard, Pa. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE, 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmouth. Pin 
ner’s Point, Newport News. and Richmond, Va., con 
necting for Petersburg, Richmond, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. C., and entire South and West. 

Freight and passenger steamers sail from Pier 26, 
N.R., Soot of Beach St., a week day at 3 P. M. 
H. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager. 


Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated a on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern 
cupenmee. “quipped with modern appointments; 


Cc ° FAMOUS PERSONS 


— and Soild. 
WALTE B. BENJAMIN, 
112% ad New York 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 
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Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken 
Preach... ..;. $0.50 
By M.N. Kens, B. ds L (University of 
Paris}, Tutor in French, Harvard | 
versity 

Selected Letters of Voltaire 75 
Edited for School Use by L. ¢ Sy 


Boys’ High Sch New York, Auth of 
First, Second, and Third Years in French 


Schanz’s Der Assistent -35 
Edited for School use by A. Beinnorn 
Lincoln Seho Providence, R 

Wilbrandt’s Der Meister yon Pal- 
I liad Ap Se Bx eecwd sce wae 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
THEODORE HENKELS, Morton Professor of 
Modern Languages in Middlebury College 

Plato’s mma Laches, and 
Lysis .. sted . 1.25 
Edited by semaees teenie L. Ph.D. Profes 
sor of Greek in Ker Lyon College 

Harper & Burgess’s Elements of 
Latin..... ey eae ey 1.00 
By We. R. Harrer, PhD, DD, LL 
President of the University of Chicag 
and Isaac B. BurGess, A.M , The Academy 
of the University of Chicago 

Downey’s Higher Algebra 1.50 


By Jonn F. Downey, M.4., C.E., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Mir 
nesota 


Maxwell & Smith's Writing in 
English eavaneree -75 
By Wa. H. Maxweut, MA., Ph.D. City Su 
erintendent of Schools, and Geo. J. Surry 
1 A., Ph.D... Member of Board of Exam 


ners, City of New York 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
WONPOND sv ckscewsene cs 1.20 
By Geo. A. Hoaptey, A.M..C. Professor 


of Physics 8 in Swarthmore College 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of 
Physics...... 1.00 
By Henry A. Rownanp, Ph.D. LL.D... and 
Josepa S. Aves, Pi D.. Profe f Phy 
sics in Johns Hopkins University 


Macy & Norris’s General Phy siolo- 


gy for Nigh Schools 1.10 
By M.L. Macy, L.B.. and H. W. Norrra 
\ M.. Pre fessor of Biology lowa (‘ollege 


NEA RI ; Ri we y, 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course. 

Erckmann - Chatrian’s Madame 
Thérése ( Fontaine). 

Newcomb’s Elements of Astrono- 


my. 
Bacon’s Elements of Spoken Eng- 
lish. 

Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin. 
liller’s Ovid with Notes and Vo- 
cabulary 
Sophocles’s 
(Earle) 
Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical 

Greek 


(Edipus Tyrannus 











Copies for exanmtnatlton 


sent postpatd on receipt of 
price. Further informa- 
tion on request. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COM- 
PANY ww w& 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Autumn Hnnouncement, 1900 





BOY: A SKETCH. By Marie Core tt, author of ‘‘The 
Sorrows of Satan,” ‘‘ Barabbas,” etc. Fourth Edi- 
tion. With frontispiece by JoHN SLOAN. 12mo. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

The New York Times’ Saturday Review says: ‘‘In ‘Boy’ she is at 
her best.” 

FATE THE FIDDLER. By HersertC, MAcILWAINeE, 
author of ‘‘Dinkinbar.” s1t2mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


A novel so great in its subject, written in so virile and magnificent 
a manner that is inevitably destined to stand in the first rank of 
modern fiction. 


RAY’S DAUGHTER. A Story of Manila. By GENERAL 
CHARLES KiNG, author of ‘‘ Ray’s Recruit,’ ‘* The 
General’s Double,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

General King’s new Philippine story has been awaited with great 
interest. Always a favorite, bis work gains in entertaining character 
by the new scenes and new experiences with which he has come in 
contact, 

MARR’D IN MAKING. By Baroness Von HUuTTEN, 
author of ‘‘ Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.” Cloth, 
ornamental, with frontispiece by E. PLAIstED AB- 
BoTT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Baroness von Hutten has now produced a novel which is not only 
cleverer than her previous work, but which much surpasses it in human 
interest, daring, and strength. 


THE RED MEN OF THE DUSK. A Romance of the 
Days of Cromwell. By Joun FINNEMOoRE. With 
illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


A remarkable novel of Puritans and exiled Cavaliers during the 
time of Cromwell. 


AT ODDS WITH THE REGENT. By Burton E. 
STEVENSON. With frontispiece, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Among American Universities Princeton seems to be one of the 
foremost in men who become famous as writers of fiction. What James 
Barnes is to the class of 91, Jesse Lynch Williams to 92, and Booth 
Tarkington to 98, Burton E, Stevenson is to the class of 1894. 

In this romance, founded on the Cellamare Conspiracy at the time 
of the Regency in France, the author has produced a work full of ad- 
venture, with a strong love interest and alive with vigor and “ go.” 


THE SIGN OF THE SEVEN SINS. A New Novel, 
By WittiaAM Le Queux, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


FICTION, 





THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR. By A. Maynarp 
Barsour. Illustrated by E. PLaistep ABsorTT. 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


A family mystery and detective story of a high class, with a plot 
impenetrable to the reader until the end is reached. 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE, By Rosa N. Carey, 
author of ‘‘Life’s Trivial Round,” ‘‘ Mollie’s 
Prince,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A new and attractive novel by this well-known author. 

MADAME BOHETIIA. By Francis NeItson. _ Illus- 
trated by CHARLOTTE HARDING, 12mo. With or- 


namental cover design, $1.50. 


A strong novel of New York Bohemian life by one to whom it is 
thoroughly familiar, its author having mingled in the scenes described 
in the book, and having a thorough knowledge of the life. Mr. Neilson 
has lately been the London manager of Mr. Charles Frohman, but is 
now connected with the Covent Garden Opera Company of London. 
This book is being dramatized, and will appear both upon the English 
and the American stage. 


THE DANCING-IIASTER. By ApriEN CHABoT, Trans- 
lated by PAULINE W. Situ. Illustrated by Jessie 
Wittcox SmitH. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. — 


A LITTLE GRAY SHEEP. By Mrs. HuGu FRAseER, 
author of ‘‘The Splendid Porsenna,” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The sister of Marion Crawford. This author, by her ability and 
strength, is rapidly securing a high place among writers of fiction. 


A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. A New Novel. By Joun 


STRANGE WINTER, author of ‘‘ The Peacemakers,” 
‘* Heart and Sword,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE SEQUEL TO A TRAGEDY. By Hon. H. C. Din- 
BLE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A powerful story of Western life. 
MADELINE POWER. By A. W. Marcumont, author 
of ‘Dash for a Throne.” t12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 


THE MAN STEALERS. An Incident in the Life of 
the Iron Duke. By M. P. Snie1, author of ‘The 
Yellow Danger,” ‘‘Cold Steel,” etc. In Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels for September, 1900. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


JUVENILE 


THE CRUISE OF THE PRETTY POLLY. By W. 
CLarK Russe_t. With 12 illustrations by G. E. 
RoperTsON. Larger2zmo. $1.50. 

A new long story by this popular author, especially written for our 

Boys’ Series. 


THREE WITCHES. By Mrs. MoLesworru, author of 


‘* Olivia,” ‘‘ Meg Langholme,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
MISS NONENTITY. By Miss L. T. Meape. 12mo, 





Cloth, $1.50. 


HER VERY BEST. By Amy E. BLancuarp, author of 
‘* Miss Vanity,” ‘‘Three Pretty Maids,” etc.  Illus- 
trated by MarGARETF. Winner. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


CONSPIRATORS AT SCHOOL. By Anprew Home, 
author of ‘* Through Thick and Thin,” etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CHERRIWINK. A Fairy Story. By Racne. Penn, 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Autumn Mnnouncement, 1900 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PATRIOTISM,—OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT? A Social Note on the Present War. 


12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 


An interesting point of view concerning Britain and her army ‘‘ ordered South,” the charitable entertainments given 


By Marie Core tt. 


in aid of that army, 


with a pretty stiff arraignment of Mr. Kipling generaily and of the ** Absent-Minded Beggar” particularly. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
ornamental, $1.50. 


Mr. Crane’s last and most important work, he having completed it just previous to his death, 


the end returned to the subject that made him famous. 
Battles of the World.” 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Vircinia TArNnaty Peacock. 


special cover design, frontispiece in colors, and 20 full-page illustrations, 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 


He alone among the authors of the day was fitted to describe adequately the 


With 8 illustrations by JouN Stoan. Cloth, 


Since his first book Mr. Crane had not until 
Great 


With 


8vO. $3.00. 


This magnificent work treats of the most famous belles of all sections of our country and during each decade of the present century 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL BYWAYS. 


half-tones. 12mo. Two volumes in 2 box. 


By Rurus RocKWELL WILSON. 
$3.00. 
These charming volumes treat of colonial matters upon an entirely novel plan. 


Illustrated with photogravures and 


The author tells of his own personal rambles through 


famous locations and the nooks and byways rich with colonial associations. 


LITERARY RAMBLES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
“A Literary Pilgrimage” and ‘‘ Literary Homes 
$r 25, 


Treating of most important English and American authors not covered in Dr. Wolfe’s previous books. 


By Dr. Tueo. F. 


Wo tre, author of ‘‘ Literary Shrines,” 


and Haunts.” Illustrated with photogravures. Buckram, 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, but all are uniform in size and binding and make a most attractive set. 


A SPORTSWOIMIAN IN INDIA. Travels, Adventures and Experiences in Known and Unknown India. 
Demy 8vo. 


IsABEL Savory. In one large volume. 
portrait of the author, $4.50. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN PHRASES AND CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Introduction by HuGu Percy Jones, B.A., Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 


Reader’s Reference Library. 


LONDON MEMORIES. Social, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical. By CHarLEs W. HECKETHORN. $2.00, 


STORIES OF FAS10US SONGS. 
GERALD. Illustrated with photogravures and half- 
tones. ‘Two volumes ina box. 12mo0. $3 00. 


These entertaining volumes give the origin and many iucidents 
connected with the history of all the famous and many of the lesser 
known songs. 


By S. J. ADAIR Fitz- 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 
With frontispiece of Lord Hawke and 72 illustra- 
tions from photographs, An account of five cricket 
tours in the West Indies, the United States, 
Canada, Portugal and South Africa. $2.50 wet. 


CERVANTES. Exemplary Novels. 
James MABLE. 2 volumes. 


Translated by 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Published in connection with Gibbings & Company, | 


London. 


INTIMATE CHINA. The Chinese as I Have Seen | 
New Edition. 


Them. By Mrs, ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
With one hundred and twenty illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


8vo. 


By 


Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustrations and a photogravure 


Edited with Notes and 
Uniform with 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. Wan- 
DELL, LL.D., author of ‘* The Buddhism of Tibet "’ 
With over roo illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE ALPS, FROM END TO END. 


MARTIN CONWAY. 


$2.00. 


By SiR WILLIAM 
§2 full-page illustrations by A. 


D. McCormick. New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 
BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hitt Burton. Mew and 


Cheaper Edition, 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 ; 





half morocco, gilt top, new style, $3.00. 
PARIS AND PARISIANS. By |. F. 


1z2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


| MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. Their Design, 

| Construction and Working by Steam, Oil and Elec- 

| tricity. By W. Worsy Beaumont. About 600 
pages; over 450 illustritions and working draw- 
ings. Quarto. $10.00 net. 

Neither time nor expense has been spared in making this book more 
complete than any yet published on these subjects at home or abroad: 
and it may be added, more fully descriptive than any book yet pub- 
| lished dealing with a mechanical combination of so many parts and 
functions and novelties of arrangement as the modern high-speed 
motor car. This book is considered of such importance that it has 
been translated into German, French, and Russian. 


MACDONALD 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY,:1PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BOOKS 10 be Issued in OCTOBER 


BARRIE’S MASTERPIECE 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL Rem ge nag gr J. M. Barrie 

































yeas fais ili IN “irom phtogrs. Richard Harding Davis 








A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT __ lstited by o: M. Relyea Molly Elliot Seawell 




















THE AMERICAN ANIMAL BOOK 


MOOSWA AND OTHERS OF With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Heming. 
THE BOUNDARIES Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


PECC AVI A novel by the author of “The Amateur Cracksman.” 412mo, $1.50, E. W. Hornung 


W. A. Fraser 








THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF With 8 full-page illustrations in color by 


THE BLACK STOCK Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.50. Thomas Nelson Page 
By the author of “The History of Our 
THE AMERICAN Navy,” etc. Fully illustrated by Walter John R. Spears 
SLAVE TRADE Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 
An account of its Origin, Growth and Suppression. 





OLD FIRES AND ian short stores by ) 
ne author of “ i B A. y if 1 
PROFITABLE GHOSTS of Stars” 120, $1.50. y Quiller- Couch 
ow Animals, Birds, Reptiles, and Insects Talk, 
THE WORLD OF rie cena Ponape i aaa Paul du Chaillu 


THE GREAT FOREST by C. R. Knight and J. H. Gleeson, Square 8vo, $2.00, 


DOMESTIC DRAMAS renee 2 2 yaa By Paul Bourget 
SHORT RAILS «the White Mail’” 12mo, $1.50 Cy Warman 
THE UEEN VERSUS BILLY Short Stories of the South 

AND OTHER STORIES Seas. 12mo, $1.50 Lloyd Osbourne 


A novel, with 20 full- 


THE GIRL AND THE GUARDSMAN page illustrations, decora- Alexander Black 


tive designs, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON olin ean ates Robert Louis Stevenson 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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HARPER’S FALL BOOKS 





Ready About October 20 


55,000 The Novel 
Advance of the 
Sale ; Year 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Special Edition. Illustrated by Regular Edition 
ALBERT STERNER Frontispiece by ALBERT STERNER 
z vols. in Box, $3.00 | Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








The Riddle of the Universe Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture 


By Professor ERNST HAECKEL of the University of Jena, By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, M.D. 
An English translation of Professor Haeckel’s notable work, An intensely interesting volume on the use of hypnotist 


‘sDie Weltrathsel.’’ Its main strength lies in its terse and [a curative and reformatory power. The author is a New York 
telling summary of the scientific achievements of the nineteenth } physician of unquestioned standing. lomo. Cloth, $1.25. 
century in their relation to the ‘Riddle of the Universe.”’ 
In press. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. S > 
ies . ce From India to the Planet Mars 
Conversations With Prince Bismarck | By Professor Th. FLOURNOY of the University of Geneva. 
; By HEINRICH VON POSCHINGER A remarkable narrative of the experiments of Professor 
An important collection of talks with the great minister, re- ] Flournoy with the medium Mlle. Smith, who is ieved to 
flecting faithfully his views on many subjects and his ideas | have passed through several previous existences. 
both in serious and light vein. A book which gives inside in- Post 8vo, Cloth, with Diagrams and Faesimiles, $1.50. 
formation, and will be of value to biographers. Edited by 


Sidney Whitman. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. ' 
; Women of the Bible 

The Pageantry of Life This is a volume of essays contributed by Dr. Henry van 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY Dyke, Bishop Potter, Bishop Doane, His Eminence Cardinal 
A volume of unusually agreeable and graphic essays by an Gibbons, Prof. R. G, Moulton, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
accomplished English writer, whose literary style is suave and | Gustav Gottheil, Dr. Lyman Abbot, the Rev. John W. Cha - 
polished. The subjects covered are: «* Young Weston,” «A | Wick, President W. H. P, Faunce, Bishop John F. Hurst, a <i 
Marshal of France,’’ «*Theagenes,’’ **The Real Pepys,’’ the Rev. Edward B. Coe. With drawings by F. V. DuMond, 


««Saint Simon,’’ «A Friend of Kings’? «The Caliph of and others, illuminated ttle page, etc. Ready ft. 
Fonthill’? ««Barbey D’Aurevilly,’? and <¢ Disraeli the 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, in box, $2.00. 
Younger.”” Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
. Lucid Intervals py &. s. MARTIN 
The Story of 19th Century Science ee ae sas : 
$ A collection of humorously philosophical essays by one ¢ 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS __ | the most graceful of our younger writers. Mr. Martin is the 
A thoroughly comprehensive yet clear study of the scientific | author of ««A Little Brother of the Rich,’’ published some tim 
progress of the century. Profusely illustrated. since, and is the writer of «« This Busy World.”’ in I 


Ready soon. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50.) Werexiy. Ready soon. Post 8ve. Cloth, $1.50. 








READY SOON 


Literary Friends and Acquaintance 


A Personal Retrospect of American Authorship by 
WILLIAM DEAN HCWELLS 


An intensely interesting volume of recollections of the great men and women 
of our literature. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. $2.50. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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DODD, MEAD & CO’S 








|} AUTUMN BOOKS 








PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


Wantei: A Match-Maker. A Christmas 
Story. By Paul Leicester Ford, author of 
‘“‘Janice Meredith,” ‘‘Hon. Peter Stir- 
ling,” etc. With illustrations by H. C. 
Christy, and decorations by Margaret 
Armstrong. 8vo, cloth 


LUCAS MALET 


The Gateless Barrier. By Lucas Malet, 
author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, 


cloth 
GEORG EBERS 


In the Desert. By Georg Ebers, author of 
‘“Uarda,” ‘‘An Egyptian Princess,” ‘‘Homo 
Sum,” ‘‘Cleopatra,” etc. Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


AMELIA E. BARR 


The Maid of Maiden Lane. A Sequel to 
**A Bow of Orange Ribbon.”’ By Amelia 
E. Barr, author of ‘*Remember the Ala- 
mo,” ete, 12mo, cloth, illustrated... .$1.50 

















Novels and Tales 
H. SETON MERRIMAN 


The Isle of Unrest. By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman, author of “The Sowers,” ‘In 
Kedar’s Tents,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated 








MARIE CORELLI 





The Master Christian. 
author of *‘ The Sorrows of Satan,” ‘‘Bar- 
abbas,” ‘‘A Romance of Two ere” ete. 

1.50 


By Marie Corelli, 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


The Love of Landry. By Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, author of ‘Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” ‘‘Kolks from Dixie,” ‘‘The Un- 
called.” i2mo, cloth $1.25 





JANE BARLOW 


From the Land of the Shamrock. By 
Jane Barlow, author of ‘Irish Idyls,” 
‘‘Bog!and Studies,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 








DAVID S. MELDRUM 


The Conquest of Charlotte. 
Storrar Meldrum, author of * 
Margredel,” ‘‘ Holland,” ete., ete. 





By David 
The Story of 
12mo, 


A. J. DAWSON 


African Nights’ Entertainment. By A. J. 
Dawson, author of ‘Mere Sentiment,” 
‘Daniel Whyte,” ‘‘Bismillah,” etc. 12mo, 
Cloth... sscceee $is'scxks eOeauaeee eee $1.50 


HARLAND —TERHUNE 


Dr. Dale. A Novel. By 
and Albert Payson Terhune. 


JOHN URI LLOYD 


Stringtown on the Pike. By John Uri 
Lloyd, author of ‘“‘Etidorhpa,” ‘Both 
Sides of the Car,” etc. 12mo, cloth, Paw 

1.50 





Marion Harland 
12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 











Belles Lettres and Mlustrated 








CAROLYN WELLS—OLIVER HERFORD 


Idle Idyls. 
by Oliver flerford, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 
title-page and frontispiece. 
5 volumes, 


ESTHER SINGLETON 


Wonders of Nature. Described by Great 
Writers, and profusely illustrated with 
views from nature. Edited by Esther 
Singleton, 8yo, cloth $ 


DEAN FARRAR 


neste deabletiiatenmaideteiatemintneememenneniell 
The Life of Lives; or, Further Studies in 
the Life of Christ. By Rev. W. F. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. 12mo, cloth 
‘$2.50 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE 


The Chinese Problem. By Chester Hol- 
combe, author of * The Real Chinaman.” 
12mo, cloth 


G. W. STEEVENS 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By G. W. 
Steevens, author of ‘‘With Kitchener to 
PPVALEOUR,” OUD, . 5 n000 +00 ab0eessnes $1.50 





By Carolyn Wells, illustrated 
12mo, cloth....$1.50 





With decorated 
16mo, boxed. 














SHAKESPEARE—LOW 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. 
With five full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions, and numerous drawings and deco- 
rations to accompany text, by Will H. Low. 
8yvo, cloth $2.5 


FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD 


Pictoris Carmina. (A Painter’s Songs.) By 
Frederic Crowninshield. 8vo, cloth, with 
8 illustrations by the author $2.00 


C. F. CARTER 


The Wedding Day in Literature and Art. 
By C, F, Carter, 12mo, cloth, fully illus- 
trated 2 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By 
Horace A. Vachell, author of ‘The Pro- 
cession of Life.” 8vo, cloth, fully illus- 
RORCOG oii s cece ech ecwbetecicen sea ce $2.00 


SPENSER WILKINSON 


Chapters on War and Policy. By Spenser 
Wilkinson, military critic of the London 
Morning Post, 12mo, cloth é 


H. A. GUERBER 


Three French Empresses. By H. A. Guer- 
ber, author of ‘Stories of the Wagner 
Operas,” etc,, etc. 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated. Probably $2.50 























ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


New York in Fiction. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice, 12mo, cloth, fully mere 
1 


PIERRE GUSMAN 


Pompeii. By Pierre Gusman. With a Pref- 
ace by Max Collignon, Member of the In- 
stitute. Ornamented with 600 designs in 
the text and with 32 colored illustrations 
of unusual beauty. Probably, net.$12.50 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Pippa Passes. By Robert Browning. With 
decorations and illustrations by Margaret 
Armstrong. 8yo, cloth 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE 


The Story of My Life. An Autobiography. 
2 new volumes, I!I. and IV. 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated $7. 50 


ANNA A. CHAPIN 


Masters of Music. By Anna A. Chapin, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of the Rheingold,” 
etc. !2mo, illustrated. Probably..$1.50 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


A Life of Fielding. By Austin Dobson, au- 
thor of ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,” etc., etc. 
New edition, revised. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 























| DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 2 3iive..x.y. 
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A FEW OF 


Putnam’s Autumn Books. 





More Famous Homes of Great Britain 


| 


The Rossettis: Dante Gabriel and Christina 





And Their Stories. Edited by A.H. Maan. Among the writers are | 


Lord Sackville, Lady Glamis, Lady Ernestine Edgecumbe, Countess 
of Pembroke, Lord Savile, and A. H. Malan. About 200 illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 

Homes DESCRIBED: Cotehele, Knole, Blickling Hall, Glamis, Levens 
Hall, Mount Edgecombe, Wilton House, Long eat, Rufford Ab- 
bey, Naworth Castle, Inveraray, Compton Wynyates. 


Previously Issued: 


Famous Homes of Great Britain and Their Stories. 

Edited by A. H. MALAN. Among the writers are the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duchess of Cleveland, Lady de L’Isle and Dudley, Lady 
Newton, Lady Warwick, Lord Emlyn, and A. H. Malan. With 
nearly 200 illustrations. Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 


HOMES DESCRIBED: Alnwick, Blenheim, Charlecote, Penshurst, Hard- 
wicke, Chatsworth Lyme, Cawdor Castle, Belvoir Castle, Battle 
Abbey, Holland House, Warwick Castle. 


Historic Towns of the Southern States. 


Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL. 
With about 175 illustrations. 





With introduction by W. P. Trent. 
Large 8vo, $3.50. 


Previously Issued: 


Historic Towns of New England. 
160 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


Historic Towns of the Middle States. 
150 illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
Three vols., in box, as a set, $10.50. 
The Watchman says of “ New England Towas”: “These monographs have per- 
manent literary and histeric value. They are from the pens of authors who are satu- 


rated with their themes. The beautiful letter-press adds greatly to the aturactiveness 
of the book, but most of all the wealth of illustrations.” 


Literary Hearthstones. 


Studies of the Home-Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers. 
By MARION HARLAND, Fully illustrated. 16mo, price per volume, 
$1.50. 

Also put up in sets of two volumes, in box. 





Per set, $3.00, 
Second Series—now ready: 


Hannah More. John Knox. Charlotte Bronte. William Cowper. 


First Series—previously issued, 


By the same author: 


Some Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. 
87 illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.00. 


More Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories. 
85 illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.00. 


Where Ghosts Walk. 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Literature. 33 illus- 
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The Week. 


We are getting out of China, bag and 
baggage. A legation-guard, larger than 
usual on account of the unusual condi- 
tions, is to be left in Pekin, but the or- 
ders significantly state that these troops 
are to be under the command of Gen. 
Chaffee. That is to say, Waldersee may 
give orders to British or French or 
Russian soldiers, but not to American. 
The remainder of our army in China is 
to be shipped to the Philippines as 
speedily as may be. If we were ever in 
the concert of Powers, we are now out 
of it. The other nations may wrangle 
and jangle as they did in the affair of 
Crete, and let China plunge into anar- 
chy while they debate; we wash our 
hands of the whole business. The Ger- 
mans may chuckle or snarl at us; Eng- 
land may express her pained astonish- 
ment; Russia may wonder what has be- 
come of her American bed-fellow, but 
we snap our fingers at the lot of them. 
The United States takes its own inde- 
pendent line. Appropriating the old Ita- 
lian boast, we say, “America fara da sé.” 
In all this we have merely clung to the 
historic American policy. A foreign en- 
tanglement was dangled before us, but 
we have shunned it as we would the 
plague. We have kept our pledges. The 
world was cynically expecting us to dis- 
play bad faith, but we have shown good 
faith. We said that we were sending an 
army to China for a specific purpose, 
and lo! we are not keeping it there for 
another and unavowed purpose. Mean- 
while Mr. McKinley may not see, but 
others will not fail regretfully to per- 
ecive, that the same wise and American 
decision which he has reached in China 
might have been made in the Philip- 
pines, and might have taken us as quick- 
ly and honorably out of the islands as 
out of the Middle Kingdom. Nearly 
every argument which has been adduc- 
ed in favor of our setting about the sub- 
jugation of the Filipinos, could have 
been urged as a reason for our staying 
indefinitely in China. 





Senator Morgan of Alabama has made 
his first speech of the campaign, and he 
lends the weight of his position as the 
Democratic leader in the upper branch 
of Congress to the theory that the finan- 
cial question is the immediate one. He 
said nothing at all on the issue of Impe- 
rialism, for two obvious reasons; first, 
that he bluntly declared, some weeks 
ago, that “there is no such issue’; and, 
secondly, that he has from the outset 
supported the Republican policy fn the 
Philippines. Mr. Morgan said that 








” 


to me and to the people,” and he pro- 
ceeded to make a free-coinage speech of 
the familiar sort. For example, he de- 
clared himself in favor of as a 
circulating medium, “because it the 
money of the poor man.” Another rea- 
son why he favors free coinage is that, 
while silver is circulating, it draws no 
interest, the dollar is 


silver, 


is 


whereas paper 
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constantly drawing interest, which some | 


one is paying. 


Carl Schurz’s speech on Imperialism 


on Friday evening drew a large audience | 


to Cooper Union, and will reach one far 
larger through the press. It was the most 
searching analysis of the 
sued by the Administration towards the 
Philippines which has yet made, 
and it should be read by everybody who 
would master the record of that extra- 
ordinary policy. Whether one agrees with 
his conclusions as to political duty in 
the pending campaign not, every 
candid man will welcome the opportuni- 
ty learn how the situation 


course pur- 


been 


or 


to appears 


to one who has thoroughly studied our | 


Constitution, our political history, and 
our national character. 


Mr. Bryan easily makes his point when 
he reviews the record of the Republican 
party, as he did in his speech at Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, on Friday, and con- 
victs it of “inconsistency” in regard to 
the greenback and the silver questions 
is no answer an indict- 
The Republican party must plead 
The wonder is that 


There to such 
ment. 
guilty to the charge. 
shrewd a should not see 


so politician 


that, the more thoroughly he convicts 
his opponents of inconsistency, the more 
strongly does he commend them to the 
confidence of the country. The Republi- 
can party was once terribly wrong on 
the greenback question, and, a quarter of 
a century ago, passed an Inflation Bill, 
which would have done vast harm if 
Grant had not vetoed it; but it is righi 
on the greenback question now. It was 
once terribly wrong on silver. William 
McKinley voted for the free coinage of 
in 1878, and “leader the 
in 1890 he carried through the 
Act, which President 
convene Congress 1n 


silver of 
House’ 
Silver-Purchase 
Cleveland had to 
extra session to repeal, three years later; 
he right 

and is the Republican party. 
On the other hand, the Kansas City plat- 
form expressly reaffirms the “16 to 1” 
plank in the Chicago platform of 1896, 
and Bryan himself declared at Scotland 
South Dakota, on Friday, that “we stand 
to-day opposed to the gold standard as 
we did then.” 


as 


’ 


but is on the silver question 


now, SO 


Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, in an inter- 


, his 






view in the Tribune, 
in Mr. 
sidering the latter’s opposition t 


puts his finger on a 
Bryan's 


sore spot record, con 


» mili 
Mr. Bryan enlisted for the war 
with Spain at a time when his services 
were order to get 
the regiment, it 
necessary to crowd out another regiment 


tarism. 


In 
his 


needed. 
with 


not into 


service was 
previously organized and desirous of en 
tering. Not only so, but Mr 
promised to use his influence in favor of 
the first 
he raised, or 
one, of which in due time he 


Bryan had 
regiment. Instead of doing so, 
assisted to raise, a second 
became the 
his regiment 
the 


Colonel, and then was, by 


influence, put into service in 


| place of the first, and against its protest 








Can it be doubted that Mr. Bryan's aim 
in this movement was political rather 
than military? Although he never saw 


actual war in consequence of his enlist 
ment, he promoted militarism to the ex 
tent of his 
cumstances disqualified himself for ap- 


ability, and under the cir 
pearing on the stump as an opponent of 
at thereafter. M1 


publi ser 


militarism time 


Ottendorfer 


any 
has rendered a 
vice in calling attention to this evident 
mark of the trickster in Mr 


reer. 


iryan’'s ca 


North 
damning 


Senator Hoar’s imerican article 
again the 
Bryan’s door of having wickedly helped 


to ratify that horrible, that fatal treaty 


lays charge at 


which the wisest, strongest, and most 
beloved President negotiated. The Sen- 
ator impales himself on his own logic 


former delightful uncon- 
He has, however, heard at 
last of a fact which was well known at 
the This is, that the Republican 
managers would not have 
treaty to come to a vote at all unless they 
They had only 


all his 


sciousness. 


with 


time. 
allowed the 
were sure of ratifying it. 
to wait a month, and then their greatly 
majority in the 
enable them do they 
pleased. When Gorman, three 
weeks before the vote actually was taken, 
offered to have the Senate polled at once, 
Senator Davis, in charge of the treaty, 
objected. The President wanted no 
chances taken, and would have waited, 
if necessary, till after the 4th of March. 
All this, we say, was matter of notoriety 
at the time. It was repeatedly brought 
out in the press. But Senator Hoar now 
loftily waves it all away with a simple 
“y it.” Does he really 
believe, something which he 
himself says in this article? ile 
declares that the ratification of the 
treaty “made it the Constitutional duty 
of the President to reduce the Philip- 
pine Islands to subjection.” The reason 
we ask if Senator Hoar really believes 
this is, that, in his speech in the Senate 
of April 17 last, he explicitly asserted 


increased new Senate 


would to what 


some 


do not believe 


however, 
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(and this was more than a year after the 
ratification of the treaty), “I maintain 
that the holding in subjection an alien 
people, governing them against their will 
for any fancied advantage to them, is 
not only not an end provided for by the 
Constitution, but is an end prohibited 
therein.” 





Prof. Goldwin Smith has sent out a 
small pamphlet in which he warns the 
American people against the dangers of 
Imperialism and plutocracy, and espe- 
cially against partnership with England 
in the lust of empire, and in the greed 
of gain which is supposed to come 
through an Imperialist policy. Person- 
ally he does not believe that England 
has ever got back the cost of her colo- 
nies, not even in the case of India, if we 
count all the expense she has incurred 
and still incurs on its account. None the 
less is she deceived by the glamour of 
foreign conquest and possession, and 
now she would like to have the United 
States for a moral backer, imitator, and 
ally in that kind of work. Professor 
Smith finds an element in American so- 
ciety wiling to join the Tories of Eng- 
land in the policy of external aggres- 
sion. It consists of the multi-millionaires 
“whose social centre is shifting more 
and more from the United States to'mo- 
narchical and_ aristocratic England, 
where they can take hold of the mantle 
of high society, get more homage and 
subserviency for their wealth,” ete, In 
other words, a social influence lures an 
influential section of our public life to 
the policy of foreign empire and con- 
quest, partly in imitation of England, 
partly in emulation of her supposed 
gains in foreign adventure, and partly 
in the way of gratitude for her diplo- 
matic support in our war with Spain. 


Professor Smith does not believe that 
England interposed to prevent the other 
European Powers from taking action ad- 
verse to us in the war with Spain. The 
fact has been denied by the other Pow- 
ers, and no proof has been given. But 
if any gratitude is due from us, it is due, 
he contends, to the Liberal party, the 
constant friend of the United States, the 
foe to Imperialism at home, and the ally 
of the Anti-Imperialists in America, If 


America wishes to exercise a truly Im- 
perial influence in the affairs of the 
world, let her adhere to her original po- 


sition as the friend of the oppressed of 
all nations, If she had done so, he thinks 
that the war against the Boers would 


never have occurred. “It is doubtful,” 
he says, “whether Mr. Chamberlain 
would have ventured on the South Af- 
rican war had he not been assured at 


least of benevolent neutrality at Wash- 
ington.” This is surprising when we re- 
member that the declaration of war came 
from the Boers themselves. It implies 
that Mr. Chamberlain expected and de- 





sired war, and that he conducted the ne- 
gotiations in such a way as to force the 
Boers to strike the first blow. This may 
be true so far as Mr. Chamberlain was 
concerned, but was it true of Lord Salis. 
bury, without whose concurrence there 
could have been no war? 


Senator Beveridge of Indiana has giv- 
en the nation a real surprise. After ac- 
quiring the reputation of an orator giv- 
en over to “hifalutin,” he made a speech 
at Columbus, Neb., on Friday on Trusts, 
which is the most sensible deliverance 
on the subject that has come from any 
speaker on either side. Mr. Beveridge 
did not make Mr. Hanna’s mistake of 
asserting that there are no Trusts, nor 
Mr. Bryan’s of “pitching into” all Trusts 
indiscriminately. He defined a Trust 
comprehensively as “‘a great combination 
of capital designed to simplify and unify 
business, or a great combination of la- 
bor designed to simplify and unify in- 
dustry,” whereas the average politician 
of either party entirely ignores the pat- 
ent fact that every organization of la- 
borers is a Trust. He proceeded to say 
that there are good Trusts and bad 
Trusts. As an excellent illustration of 
the former, he cited the department 
store, because it sells at a lower price 
better goods in more convenient form 
than could be previously obtained; and 
as another, the “Big Four” railroad sys- 
tem in Indiana and Ohio, which enables 
the passenger to travel in faster time on 
better cars at cheaper fares, and the 
farmer to ship grain at lower rates, than 
in the days when the lines which are 
now combined into a strong union were 
separate and weak. Mr. Beveridge held 
that the real question as to any Trust 
is its effect on the consumer, declaring 
that “the consumer is the sovereign 
factor in civilization.” 


Holding that there are bad Trusts, 
Mr. Beveridge maintains that there is 
necessity for restrictive action by the 
Government. Although he believes in 
the organization of labor, he says that 
a labor Trust sometimes does wrong, 
and then it ought to be resisted. In 
like manner he admits that a Trust of 
capitalists sometimes raises prices dis- 
honestly, and “when it does that, it 
ought to be restrained or put out of ex- 
istence,” but he would not destroy all 
combinations of capital because one is 
dishonest. The Indiana Senator thinks 
that there is only one possible way of 
regulating Trusts—by the action of the 
national Government. He says that the 
Constitution does not now permit this, 
and consequently he endorses the propo- 
sition of the Republicans in Congress at 
the last session to amend it so that the 
national Government may control Trusts. 
There are two difficulties, however, about 
applying this remedy, One is, that every- 
body sees that it is hopeless to think of 











getting two-thirds of each branch of Con- 
gress and three-fourths of the States to 
approve any such proposition; the other, 
that the particular proposition brought 
forward in the House last summer was 
condemned by so able a Republican law- 
yer as Representative McCall of Massa- 
chusetts as one that, “if finally adopted, 
would have the effect of ultimately over- 
turning free institutions in this country.” 
Mr. Beveridge is quite right when he 
says that the Democrats opposed this 
amendment because it was a Republican 
measure. If they had been in the ma- 
jority, they would doubtless have 
brought forward the same proposition— 
and then all of the Republicans would 
have voted with Mr. McCall against it. 


Archbishop Ireland’s London inter- 
view, reporting the Pope’s entire satis- 
faction with President McKinley’s treat- 
ment of the Catholic Church in Cuba 
and the Philippines, several of our morn- 
ing contemporaries of the Republican 
press found themselves unable to print. 
The less astute and cautious supporters 
of McKinley in the ranks of evening 
journalism fairly smacked their lips over 
the interview. McKinley praised by the 
Pope! Why, he will get the Catholic 
vote, after all! But the sober second 
thought perceived the political inexpe- 
diency of picturing McKinley arm in arm 
with Leo. Have not the embattled Meth- 
odists already said unfraternal things of 
their good brother in the White House 
on account of this very complaisance of 
his in dealing with the Scarlet Woman in 
the Philippines? And shall they now be 
told that, while they are immensely dis- 
satisfied, the Pope is entirely satisfied? 
No, no; we are sure the demands upon 
the space of really wise Republican 
newspapers will be too great to allow 
them to make room for this dangerous 
item of news. They will remember what 
Bagehot says of that fine and deep in- 
stinct of English-speaking peoples which 
leads them to rise and destroy anything 
labelled Papistical. Besides, if the Pope 
is so pleased, how can Lodge keep his 
promise to take away from the Catholic 
Church in the Philippines all the land 
of which, he says, it had “robbed” the 
people? 


Kansas this year again takes the lead 
as a wheat-producing State, with a yield 
estimated at 78,000,000 bushels. The 
Kansans are said to have gone “wheat 
crazy.” The yield in the State has been 
very uneven from year to year. In 1887 
Kansas produced only 7,000,000 bushels, 
and in 1889 30,000,000 bushels; it pro- 
duced 70,000,000 bushels in 1892, and 23,- 
000,000 bushels in the year following. 
This year’s crop is a record-breaker, and 
the railroads are having great difficulty 
in moving it. Thousands of bushels of 
wheat are now piled up in the open air 
waiting for some means of transporta- 
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tion. It is estimated that 130,125 stan- 
dard cars would be required to hold this 
year’s crop of wheat in Kansas, and that 
these cars would make more than 5,000 
trains of twenty-five cars each, and 
would extend in a solid block nearly 
from Kansas City to Buffalo, a distance 
of about a thousand miles. The railroads 


crops eastward each year, and the car- 
famine is a regular feature of the season. 
This year one of the big grain roads is 
expending a million dollars for new 
equipment in cars and locomotives. The 
annual moving of these great crops is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of 
American railroading. The task becomes 
each year more difficult and apparently 
impossible, yet it is each year performed. 


New testimony as to the character of 
the police of New York was given on 
Thursday in the annual Convention of 
the Episcopal Church, where it was made 
known that the efforts of the Rev. Dr. 
Paddock, rector of the Pro-Cathedral, 
to prevent the seduction and ruin of 
young girls in or near his parish were 
met by insults and threats from the 
highest police authorities of the district. 
This is, perhaps, the most direct and 
flagrant accusation brought against the 
force in recent years. It amounts to a 
charge much worse than the licensing 
of houses of ill-fame. Nevertheless, this 


fresh revelation is no worse than the 
disclosures made through Dr. Park- 
hurst’s society a few years ago. It illus- 


that a 
overcomes an 


trates the truth of the maxim 
persistent force always 
intermittent one. The constant forces 
here are the demand for fresh victims 
of licentiousness and the demand for 
money by the Tammany politicians. 
Against these ever active forces we have 
only the volunteer service of a few 
workers, clergymen, philanthropists, 
and reformers. Occasionally the latter 
find some opportunity out of the com- 
mon, by which they can make them 
heard. Occasionally they find 
some member of the church militant like 
Dr. Parkhurst who will go into the dens 
of iniquity and fight the devil, not with 
fire, but with holy water. In every such 
case the disciples of the Lord prevail 
over those of Satan for a time. Then 
comes a little weariness and reaction. 
The persistent forces begin to prevail 
over the intermittent ones, and the bat- 
tle has to be begun de novo. 


selves 
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tion of candidates takes place when vot- 
ers are registered, and the 
markable the first 


feature of election 


was the surprisingly large vote polled. 


More ballots the primary 


election this year than were cast at the 


were cast at 
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Minneapolis has a new primary-elec- 
tion law, under which voters nominate 
candidates by direct vote. It was framed 
to do away with party conventions, and 
to take the power of nominating candi- 
dates out of the hands of professional 
politicians, and place it in the hands of 
the voters, The results of the first elec- 
tion are interesting and instructive, if 
not altogether promising. The nomina- 


| regular election two years ago. 
| elections in 
; et 

are confronted with the task of moving 


Primary 


the past have seldom 


brought out half the regular vote, and 


in some cases not more than one-tenth. 
The voters of Minneapolis thus gave the 
lie to the predictions of indifference at 
primary elections, under the new law, 
which had been freely made by profes- 
sional politicians and ward heelers. In 


several instances ‘combine’ Aldermen 
who were running for renomination were 


defeated. 


The result of the election which caused 
most comment, however, was the nomi- 
nation of the notorious “Doc’ Ames by 
the Republicans for Mayor. ran 


as Democratic 


Ames 
candidate for Governor 
in 1886, and has been elected Mayor of 
Minneapolis three 
and Independent 
recently 


Demo 
tickets. He 


himseif a Re- 


times on 
cratic 
declared 
publican, and Republicans generaliy re- 


ouly 


garded him as a weak and objectionable 
candidate. The only Democratic candi 
date suggested, Gray, was sure of nomi 
nation, and his manager is reported to 
have begun, a week before the election, 
urging the Democrats to vote for Ames, 
on the ground that he would be an easier 
man for Gray to defeat than Schlener, 
the other Republican candidate for nomi: 
nation. It would appear that thou- 


sands of Democrats voted for Ames, io 


“put the Republicans in a hole.” Th 
success of the trick seems to be good 
evidence that there is a defect in the 


Minneapolis Election Law, which might 
easily be 


remedied by inserting som 
provision like that in the New York 


statute, which restricts the right to vot: 
in a primary to those who have declared 
themselves members of one party or an 
other at a preceding registration. 


The theory of extension of trade 
through extension of empire is not work- 
ing out to the entire satisfaction of Ger- 
mans in the Chinese imbroglio. Trade 
with China is said to have diminished 
greatly of late, and German manufac 
turing interests have suffered severely 
in consequence. ‘Two thousand hands 
out of work, and 1,000 looms standing 
idle in the textile industry of Aachen, 
is one item. One factory stopped alto 
gether, and many operators discharged 
in the needle factories, is another. Those 
engaged in Chinese trade generally are 
complaining, while reports from China 
state that German trade is handicapped 
there by advancing prices. The German 
Imperial Navy Department estimates the 
amount of German capital 
China at 300,000,000 marks. Germany’s 
exports to China during 1899 were ap- 
proximately 29,000,000 marks; her im- | 


invested in 


most re- 


ports, 50,000,000. So that the trade argu- 
bound to weight. 


Empire and trade make an unruly team 


ment is have some 


at best. They drive better singly. 


A highly significant remark fell from 


the lips of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 


in his address to the Polish Deputation 
in Galicia, a fortnight ago. He said to 
them that the dissolution of the Reichs- 


rath and the coming elections would be 


the last form of Constitutional resort em- 
ployed by hi tovernment Thi decla- 
ration, if lived up to, means that the old 


Emperor is determined 
the 


into a bear-garden. For more 


to put an end to 
turning of the Austrian Parliament 


than three 


years now this national disgrace has been 
endured. The most extreme forms of 
obstruction, and incredible disorder sys 


tematically promoted, have not 
brought the 


but 


Reichsrath into disre pute, 
Ministries 

legislation 
the Aus 


the 


have upset 


Succe ive 


five of them-— paralyzed and 


shaken the very foundations of 
tro-Hungarian Empire Now, say 
thing m Exactly 


his threat re 


Emperor, this ist stop 


what is implied in mains 


} CS yey | in 
doubt. Poe iv ne it- 


somewhat In 


tends to suspend the Constitution entire- 


y, and govern as arbitrary monarch. 


But it is pointed out that an essential 


is that 
hall 


part of the with Hungary 


compact 


¢ ' nal : , srt } 
titutional Government exist 


Hence the 


meaus to 


a Con 


in Austria. rumor that Fran 


cis Joseph proclaim a new 
Which a _ riotous 
J 


Reichsrath may be called sharply 


Constitution, under 
to or- 
1 . 
der. 


The recent Congress of French Pris 


a 
te 


notable by a 
of the 
moder 
Abbé 


who spoke with uncommon vigor 


at Bourges was rendered 


striking discussion of the attitude 
Roman Catholic Chureh toward 
society. The central figure was the 
Lirot, 


and eandor on the failure of the Church 


to play its proper part in the world at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
“Though we love our country he said 
“we are out of touch with our time 

With uncommon frankness he confessed 
that “our temper ha become soured, 
through the changes of fortune, and we 
have shown it too much.” He recalled 


the fact that the Church made the older 


society, and thus held the first place In 
it, whereas “modern society 1 nade 
without us, and almost in spite of us.” 


admitted that the Catholics 


In short, h 
policy of abstention, 


‘" and that, 


have “practised a 


when not one of obstruction 
while continuing to think themselves in- 
have taught the world 


bold 


dispensable, they 


to dispense with them These were 


words for a priest to speak before his 


fellows, and they were salutary words to 


be heard in France, where the cheap 


Voltaireism of the ruling bourgeois 
class has made the priestly function an 
invidious one. All the more reason, said 


the speaker, for frank and cheerful 


ceptance of the new order. 
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THE JUGGLER. 

From first to last, Mr. McKinley’s letter 
of “acceptance” was compulsory accept- 
ance of Mr. Bryan’s challenge to meet 
the iudictment of Imperialism. The 
shifty President turned the quotations 
from Lincoln hurled at him from In- 
dianapolis by bidding his opponent prac- 
tise as well as preach Lincoln’s doc- 
trines; but showed how hard he had 
been hit by covering his retreat from the 
field with a proverbial phrase borrowed 
from his great predecessor in the Presi- 
dency: 

“The Nation,” he said, in his tricky and 
here clumsy rhetoric, ‘‘faces the new century 
gratefully and hopefully, with increasing 
love of country, with firm faith in its free 
institutions, and with high resolve that they 
‘shall not perish from the earth.’ ” 

Now, if there was one thing of which 
Lincoln was not capable, it was juggling 
with words to gain advantage in debate. 
To bolster up an act of soulless con- 
quest and oppression in a distant land, 
he could never have penned the justifica- 
tory sentence employed by McKinley in 
the same letter, asserting the Republi- 
can party’s fidelity to that freedom for 
which it entered upon the civil war, and 
which it made a “lawful legacy of all, 
without the consent of master or slave’! 
Imagine the pen which traced the sec- 
ond inaugural, with its reverent accept- 
ance of further divine chastisement—if 
need be—for Northern complicity in the 
guilt of slaveholding, signing the 
Emancipator’s name to such monstrous 
cant as the following (still drawn from 
the same letter): 

“Empire has been expelled from Porto 
Rico and the Philippines by American free- 
men. The flag of the Republic now floats 
over these islands as an embiem of rightful 
sovereignty. Will the Republic stay and dis- 
pense to their inhabitants the blessings of 
liberty, education, and free institutions, or 
steal away, leaving them to anarchy or im- 
perialism ?”’ 

To match such an abuse of language, 
one has to go back to the times preced- 
ing Lincoln’s election, when the de- 
fenders of slavery, North and South, 
made moral topsy-turvy of the diction- 
ary. “With slaveholders,” said Peleg 
Sprague in 18385—and in Faneuil Hall, 
too—“our fathers made the Deciaration 
of Independence, coming from the pen of 
that other slaveholder, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, @ name dear to every friend of hu- 
man rights.” In 1852 Charles J. Inger- 
soll of Philadelphia stood ready to ‘“‘vin- 
dicate Slavery as part of that American 
liberty which the treaty of independence 
recognizes, and no foreign nation must 
meddle with.”” At the same epoch, Kos- 
suth, to justify his refusal to take notice 
of American slavery while in this coun- 
try, had resort to the current perversion 
said at Castle 
Garden, on landing in New York, “the 
man of the great principle of the sov- 
ereignty of every people to dispose of its 


of speech: “IT am,” he 


own domestic concerns; and I most sol- 
emnly deny to every foreigner, 
every foreign Power, the right to oppose 


as to 











the sovereign faculty.” He hailed Ameri- 
ca as “the soil of freedom ” and “asylum 
of the oppressed.” He called the war 
with Mexico for slaveholding expansiou 
“the glorious struggle.’ Another visitor 
from abroad, Father Mathew, taken to 
task by Judge Lumpkin of Georgia for 
anti-slavery expressions in Ireland, wiped 
his glasses and saw only “this emphati- 
cally free country’’—astigmatism like 
Webster’s two years earlier, in 1847, 
with an eye to Charleston, which he 
styled “the home of the oppressed,” 
though it had in 1844 expelled Senator 
Hoar’s father, the official agent sent 
down by Massachusetts to protect the 
rights of her colored citizen seamen in 
that port. In 1850, after Webster’s 7th 
of March speech in support of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill—his last desperate bid 
for the Presidency—seven hundred Bos- 
ton addressers flattered him that “he 
had touched the conscience of a na- 
tion.” Not so ex-Senator John A. Dix, 
who wrote three months later and be- 
fore the bill had become law—in words 
which have an ominous application to 
our present politics: 


“Commercial interests rule the day. The 
prices of stocks and of merchandise are 
considered, by a large portion of the busi- 
ness men, as of more importance than the 
preservation of great principles.’ 





It is not too much to say that the civil 
war was the price of the euphemisms 
with which the fathers of the Republic 
cloaked the pro-slavery provisions of the 
Constitutton. The entire nation was 
committed to the use, with reference to 
its great iniquity, of a hypocritic ter- 
minology which salved the conscience 
and checked for two generations the hu- 
mane impulse to put an end to slavery. 
We have now come round to similar con- 
ditions. Webster’s “disagreeable duty” 
of joining in slave-catching is matched 
by McKinley’s ‘‘duty” to exercise our 
“rightful influence in any territory over 
which our flag floats.” Cruelty and 
bloodshed lurk in such immoral expres- 
sions, and woe be to the people which 
habituates itself to them. They are met 
with at every turn in McKinley’s letter. 
Not with impunity can a people read 
without a rising of the gorge such a 
statement as this by its chief magistrate 
and commander-in-chief: 

“It will be seen that the power of the 
Government has been used for the liberty, 
the peace, and the prosperity of the Philip- 
pine peoples, and that force has been em- 
ployed only against force which stood in the 
way of the realization of these ends.” 

But it is owr liberty (the liberty of the 
boss, the spoilsman, and the pro-consul), 
our peace (we make a wilderness and 
call it so), our prosperity (the trader’s 
dream), for which we have been slaugh- 
tering without subduing the Filipinos. 
Who caleulated how much of the twenty 
millions of the purchase money we 
should get back from the commerce and 
the natural riches of the archipelago? 
Who, before it was acquired, sent out 
geologists to explore its mineral wealth 





as a bribe to the national conscience? 
Behold, “my countrymen, what has been 
and is being done to bring the benefits 
of liberty and good government to these 
wards of the Nation”! 

Any mind is in danger, again, that is 
not revolted by the attempt to disguise 
the Imperialism with which we have suc- 
ceeded Spain’s—by the same means, and 
with no greater success—under the name 
of “sovereignty.” So Stephen A. Doug- 
las sought to conceal the extension of 
the slaveholders’ empire behind “squat- 
ter sovereignty,” the right of the people 
in the Territories to vote slavery up or 
down. Fetches like this reveal unmis- 
takably the Presidential progress down- 
wards. Mr. McKinley passes, without 
blushing, from the affirmation that the 
Republican party “will not be guided 
in its conduct by one set of principles at 
home, and another set in the new terri- 
tory belonging to the United States,” to 
speak of ‘“‘the generous treatment of the 
Porto Ricans” in accord “with the most 
liberal thought of our own country,” 
and in encouragement of “the best as- 
pirations of the people of the island.” 
In the same breath, suppressing the fact 
of his own “most liberal thought” having 
been to bestow commercial equality upon 
the Porto Ricans, as a matter of course 
and “plain duty,” he records the 85 per 
cent. reduction forced upon him by Con- 
gress as exemplifying the generous treat- 
ment; as if that could be generous which 
was not even just. 

The rhetorical disease we are study- 
ing in the President shows its symptoms 
elsewhere than in the vain struggle to 
break the force of Mr. Bryan’s impeach- 
ment. All things considered, the worst 
exhibit in his whole letter is probably 
this account of his treachery to the cause 
of civil-service reform: 

“Important amendments were promulgated 
by Executive order under date of May 29, 
1899, having for their principal purpose the 
exception from competitive examination of 
certain places involving fiduciary responsi- 
bilities or duties of a strictly confidential, 
scientific, or executive character, which it 
was thought might better be filled either by 
non-competitive examination or by other 
tests of fitness in the discretion of the ap- 
pointing officer. It is gratifying that the ex- 
perience of more than a year has vindicated 
these changes in the marked improvement of 
the public service.”’ 

It is speaking mildly to say that there 
is not a word of truth in this representa- 
tion of an act stealthily performed with- 
out consultation with the Civil-Service 
Commissioners; or if there be a grain of 
truth, it only aggravates the general 
falsehood. It was the clearest case of 
“desertion” in place of “duty”; and de- 
sertion from the only bold and manly 
stand ever taken by Mr. McKinley in his 
political career. He presumes, no doubt, 
upon his countrymen’s short memory, 
but more, and with better reason, upon 
their gullibility by dexterous display of 
linguistic duplicity, in which he is past 
master. 
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REPUBLICANS AND THE STRIKE. 

The Republican managers are nervous 
about the great coal strike. Some of 
them admit it publicly; all of them con- 
fess it privately. Their Congressional 
Committee fears that it may cost them 
the control of the next House. Some 
timid souls among Republican politi- 
cians, remembering the Homestead strike 
of 1892, dread that a huge labor disturb- 
ance may a second time deprive them of 
the Presidency. In so far as this alarm 
is based upon the danger, the wicked- 
ness, of stirring up class hatred, we 
share it. We have no words strong 
enough to use in denunciation of the man 
who would array one social rank against 
another. Whether it be an agitator in- 
flaming the poor against the rich, or a 
wealthy schemer urging capitalists to 
combine in order to exploit and oppress 
labor, we see in him only an enemy of 
society. Nor has our position respecting 
the reckless and tyrannical methods too 
often employed by labor unions ever been 
open to question. In both these matters 
and up to this point, our sympathies and 
our fears go with the Republicans. 

Where we part company with them is 
in the political and economic doctrines 
with which they confront the strike. We 
see, if they do not, into what an awk- 
ward and helpless position, in the face 
of 100,000 men on strike, their campaign 
cries and political shibboleths have 
brought them. They have been putting 
the argument from prosperity in the 
grossest and most material form. This, 
they have shouted from every stump, is 
the campaign of the “full dinner-pail.”’ 
Have you not enough to eat? Are you not 
busy, contented, warmed, and fed? Then 
how can you think of being ungrateful 
to the Republican party which has given 
you all these blessings? This has been 
the argument, full worthy, in its crass 
materialism, to be used by that class ot 
men of whom the Scripture says that 
their god is the belly. It was an igno- 
ble appeal from the beginning, and the 
gigantic coal strike has now come to 
shatter it. 

Do the Republicans expect never to 
enter another Presidential campaign? 
One might think so from the rash way 
in which they are assuring in advance, 
by their arguments, the defeat of any fu- 
ture Republican Administration which 
may fall on evil times. Such an Ad- 
ministration might be clean, honest, de- 
voted to the good and honor of the coun- 
try; yet if crop failures or bad industrial 
conditions should bring depression of 
business, the cry would be, “Away with 
such a party!” and the Republicans 
themselves, if their logic this year is 
sound, could not say their opponents 
nay. Political short-sightedness could 
no further go. Hanna, for his part, ap- 
pears ready to say, “After me, the del- 
uge,” and to risk everything on this 
blunt, coarse argument from the ful) 
stomach. Gov. Roosevelt, however, who 
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may be supposed to take a deeper per- 
sonal interest in future campaigns, has 
seen the danger of staking everything on 
“the chicken in the pot,” and has 
occasionally put this matter of prosperi- 
ty as if his hearers were men and not 
wallowers in Epicurus’ sty. He has 
rightly exalted thrift and industry and 
honesty and enterprise the manly 
qualities which must always be more im- 
portant than mere favoring material con- 
ditions. 

The true line of reasoning for the Re- 
publican party to have taken up in this 
campaign is simple. The gold 
standard is an honest and equable stan- 


as 


very 


dard. It is good for the rich man; it is 
the security and hope of the wage- 
earner. That it works well in good 


times when Providence sends big crops 
which sell for unusually high prices in 
the world’s market, we now see. Bryan’s 
prophecies of disaster under the gold 
standard have proved ridiculous. Re- 
publicans may dwell on this to excellent 
advantage. But what they should also 
maintain is that the gold standard will 
also show itself the the 
of adversity which will surely come. It 
will make values fall with 

crash, when fall they must, 
cover afterwards the more 
“You can Republican 
should have been saying to workingmen, 
“that the gold standard been a 
source of strength in prosperity. We 
believe it will be a help in bad times 
as well.” Instead of that, the Republi- 
can policy has been hazard 
thing on the “full dinner-pail”’ of to-day, 
thus directly inviting the empty dinner- 
pail of to-morrow to sweep away party, 
gold standard, and all. 

That there is 
peril in the doctrine that the working- 
man owes all the good things of life to 
the Government, we need not stop to 
argue. The thing is bad for laboring- 
men, tending to make them flabby, de- 
pendent, unenterprising, 
revolutionary; it is bad for 
that preaches it, since it 
kinds of promises impossible to fulfil, 
and surely entails political disaster in 
the long run; it is bad for our whole so- 
cial and governmental fabric, pointing 
as it does, to the destruction of individual 
initiative and responsibility, and straight 
towards a vicious paternalism, if not to 
State Socialism outright. The crying 
need of the time is for manlier appeals 
to the voters. Republicans are now say- 


best in times 


less of a 
and 
speedily. 


re- 


see,” orators 


has 


to every- 


also a grave social 


querulous, 
the party 
leads 


or 


to all 


ing that the striking coal-miners are 
showing themselves very selfish and 
greedy. Who taught them to be? What 


is the Republican doctrine 
but embodied selfishness? 
points to the great factories built up un- 
der laws favoring the few at the expense 
of the many, and then innocently la- 
ments the fact that the men who work 
in them are selfish and want more than 


of protection 
Protection 





their share! Republican stump-speakers 








‘ 2 
make swinish appeals to workingmen, 
and are astonished and pained if they 


act like swine. The whole thing goes 
deeper than a single campaign or the 
fear lest one election be lost. If the Re 
publicans are wise, they will lay to heart 
the great and lasting lesson of this strike. 
It is that selfishness home to 
roost; that an attempt to play upon the 
low instincts and physical needs of man 
is a political blunder and a social crime: 
and that a party's strength, like a coun- 
try’s, in commanding 
but in deserving it; not in the worship 
of the God of Things as They Are, but 
of the God of Things as They Ought to 
Be, 


comes 


lies not success, 


BRITISH PROSPERITY 


PECTS. 


iND PROS- 


In the September number of the Lon- 
don Economic Journal Sir Robert Giffen 
sets forth in a systematic way the con- 
ditions British trade and 
during the past ten years, the past single 


of industry 
year, and the current six months (as far 
as returns permit), with his expectations 
of the immediate future. 
his examination 


The results of 


bear such resemblance 
to our own experience during the same 
time that we think some particular ac- 
count of them will prove interesting to 
American readers. 

The chief point of resemblance is the 
great advance in prosperity during re- 
cent years, manifested in increased rail 
way traffic, in the ocean-carrying trade, 
in imports and exports, in coal produc- 
tion, in ship-building, in public reve- 
and in the proceeds of the in- 
tax. While this growth has been 
to variations ebb and flow, 
there has been a steady augmentation 


nue, 
come 
subject of 
in the face of severe competition, ag re- 
gards foreign trade, and this augmenta- 
tion has marked in 
Thus, while im- 
ports increased 25 per cent. in ten years 
(1858-98), they increased 9 per cent. in 
year 1898-99. Exports did not in- 
at all in the former 
period, but they increased 16 
in the last-named single year. The in- 
national revenue during the 
period 1885 to 1899 was £18,000,000 with- 
out any increase in taxation, but it leap- 


been most the two 


years 1898 and 1899. 


one 
crease (ten-year) 
per cent, 


crease in 


ed up £11,500,000 more in the year end- 
ing March, 1900. Being in 
1888, it rose to over £108,000,000 in 1899, 
and to £119,800,000 in 1900. The incomes 
upon which a tax is levied from 
£592,000,000 in 1887-8 to £729,000,000 in 
1897-8, 

These figures do not betoken an early 
the 
Power. 


£ 90,000,000 


rose 


condi- 
Yet Sir 
Robert notes a reaction, and a temporary 
slackening of the pace which the nation 
has been making during the past de- 
cade. The half-yearly traffic returns of 
the railways show in some cases an in- 
crease of 1 or 2 per cent. only, while in 


decline of Great Britain to 


tion of a second-rate 
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others the traflic is stationary, and still 
others show a decline. The great ad- 
vance in the prices of coal and iron 
means increased cost in manufacturing 
and in transportation. Railway compa- 
nies are unable, for various reasons, to 
advance their charges to correspond with 
their increased expenses, and sharehold- 
ers suffer accordingly. Enterprise of all 
kinds languishes in the face of enhanced 
cost of production. Some of the recent 
slackness in trade may be thus account- 
ed for. 

Another cause for slackness is to be 
found in the feeling of political unrest. 
It is already known that the country is 
to be called upon for a large increase in 
military expenaiture. Army reorgan- 
ization is an awful burden when it has 
to be taken up de novo. The war in South 
Africa laid bare the defects of the British 
military system. While expensive in it- 
self, it paves the way to greater expenses 
hereafter, but this is perhaps not the 
worst misfortune that could happen to 
the country. A greater one would be a 
war with a European Power, for which 
England would be as unready as she was 
to meet the burghers of Transvaal. How- 
ever that may be, there is no stopping 
now. The responsibilities of a world 
empire must be met with pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. The taxes on the Brit- 
ish artisan must be raised to something 
like the burden laid upon his competitor 
on the Continent. This increase of ex- 
pense must be reflected in the world’s 
markets, and it remains to be seen how 
British trade will be affected by it. 

On the whole, Sir Robert believes that 
the conditions of British prosperity are 
generally stable. They depend, he thinks, 
more upon the national character than 
anything else, upon its inventiveness, 
its adaptability to circumstances, its 
self-reliance, versatility, and courage. 
These qualities have carried the nation 
through innumerable vicissitudes, and 
he thinks that they are still unimpaired. 
Combined with the accumulated capital 
of the nation, they are equal to any emer- 
gency that can now be foreseen, even 
though some countries outstrip her in 
particular branches of trade in which 
she has heretofore held preéminence. As 
regards coal and iron, Sir Robert ac- 
knowledges that the United States has 
not merely come abreast of the United 
Kingdom, but has passed her in the 
race, Yet he is not alarmed by that 
fact, any more than by the fact that 
England imports a large part of her 
food. When the time comes that she 
has to import coal, she will employ her 
capital and labor in industries which re- 
quire less coal in proportion to the pro- 
duct realized. What he says on this sub- 
ject is worth quoting: 


“The cheapness of transport has equal- 
ized matters throughout the world, so that 
now people can live, and manufactures can 
be carried on, where climatic and other 


conditions are most favorable, and not ne- 
cessarily in the places where the food and 
raw materials are produced. 


As to coal in 
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particular, it appears important to observe 
that the increased efficiency of the article 
makes the actual possession of the raw ma- 
terial itself less and less necessary to a 
manufacturing nation. Say at one time it 
took £50 worth of coal to produce £100 
worth of goods, which sell for £105. Clear- 
ly in such a case a difference of 10 per 
cent. in the cost of producing coal to the 
advantage of a foreign competitor would be 
enormous. The difference would be equal 
to the whole profit upon the business done. 
But if, owing to inventions, £50 worth of 
coal suffices for producing £1,000 worth of 
goods which at the same rate of profit sell 
at £1,050, then the difference of 10 per cent. 
in the price of coal would only affect the 
profit to the extent of one-tenth, and there 
would be greater play for the factors other 
than coal in the total cost of production.” 

When Jevons wrote on this subject a 
quarter of a century ago, he said that 
the question was not whether England 
could make a living without coal, or with 
short supply of it at her own doors, but 
whether she could do, without it, what 
she now does with it. If not, she must 
lose her relative place among industrial 
and commercial Powers. On this phase 
of the question Sir Robert does not 
touch, and perhaps it was not necessary 
that he should, since the coal crisis is 
not yet acute. 

At the conclusion of his article Sir 
Robert turns to the money question, with 
which he has had much to do in the con- 
troversies of the past few years. Here 
he makes the astounding prediction that 
the annual yield of gold in the Trans- 
vaal, which was £20,000,000 before the 
war, “will be quickly increased to £50,- 
000,000, some say £100,000,000. Looking 
then,” he continues, “at the production 
of gold throughout the world indepen- 
dently of the Transvaal, we must an- 
ticipate an enormous production alto- 
gether, which cannot but enhance money 
prices, profits, and wages.” The world’s 
production of gold in the year 1898, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Mint Bu- 
reau (the latest published), was $287,- 
000,000, of which the Transvaal yielded 
$80,000,000. To suppose that the yield 
of the latter alone will quickly rise to 
$250,000,000 seems to us a very wild sur- 
mise. 


THE CLERGY AND WAR. 


Bishop Percival of Hereford, England, {s 
one of the few clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church whom the prevailing mili- 
tary enthusiasm and blatherskite have not 
driven from their moorings. This horrible 
fact--I mean the fact that these clergymen 
are few--has been brought to light, during 
the last year or two, by the process of ‘‘Ex- 
pansion."’ It has revealed, both in England 
and in America, the dumfounding truth 
that most of the Christian ministers in both 
countries have substituted Mohammedanism 
for Christianity, and are as ready to cry, 
“The Bible or the sword,” as were the 
Mussulman missionaries of the seventeenth 
century, “The Koran or the sword.”’ The 
prospect of being able to carry the ‘‘teach- 
ings of the Gospel’’ in the rear of conquer- 
ing armies has proved irresistible to most 
of them. 

We know what has happened to our 
Protestant clergy by their own declarations, 





and by their expressions of joy over Mc- 
Kinley’s conquests. We know what is go- 
ing on among the English clergy from, 
among other sources, an article by Arnold 
Ward in the August number of the Nine- 
tcenth Century. He says: 


“A period of great missionary activity in 
England appears to coincide and to be not 
unconnected with a period of great anti- 
missionary activity in the Mohammedan 
world. The exhortations of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury have stimulated enthusiasm. 
There has been a tendency in certain cir- 
cles to appropriate the British occupation 
of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian recon- 
quest of the Sudan as events directly de- 
signed by God to benefit missionary enter- 
prise. An example of this occurs in 
a letter of Bishop Wilkinson’s appealing 
for a bishopric for Egypt, as a stepping- 
stone to a bishopric for the Sudan, and 
to a chain of bishoprics from the Cape to 
Cairo, published in the Standard of the 11th 
of December last. Bishop Wilkinson claims 
the British army as a great proselytizing 
instrument. ‘How can we expect God to 
biess the British arms in any part of the 
world unless we do that work for which He 
gives us the victory?’ According to this 
writer, God ‘has given Egypt to England, 
and given her for a higher purpose than the 
building of railways, the construction of 
telegraphs, canals, and systems of irriga- 
tion and barrage.’ Finally, the Bishop ob- 
serves that England has reached Khartum 
and the region beyond, and, ‘God helping 
us, who has given it into our hands, we 
mean to keep it against all comers, even to 
the Great Victoria and Albert Lakes, and 
beyond that, too, from Cairo to Cape Town.’ 

“Here, then, we find asserted precisely 
what all British Governments have always 
officially denied, that the real object of the 
British occupation of Egypt, and of the Brit- 
ish advance up the Nile, is the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity; and, while 
the whole of Lord Cromer’s work in Egypt 
is dismissed as an affair of railways, tele- 
graphs, and canals, it is alleged that, in 
order to establish a chain of bishoprics 
across the continent, England has, or is 
about to have, a trans-African empire, which 
somehow (in spite of any existing treaties 
to the contrary) is to extend from Cairo to 
the Cape.”’ 


We find some explanation of the fact that 
English bishops expect to profit by English 
victories in England’s having a_ state 
church, the clergy of which have a not un- 
natural tendency to regard themselves as 
state functionaries. They consider them- 
selves as the religious aiders and abettors 
of the Government of the day. The opposi- 
tion of the bishops during the last century 
to the abolition of the slave trade was not 
an isolated illustration of the hostility of a 
state clergy to reform. But this does not 
explain the attitude of our clergy towards 
the Government of the country when it un- 
dertakes a work of foreign conquest. Our 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian clergy 
are just as eager to profit by the conquests 
of our arms as the clergymen of the English 
Church, and apparently care as little about 
the morality of any agency which enables 
them to set up ‘‘mission stations.’’ In fact, 
I don’t think I should be going too far in 
saying that it is the eager support of the 
clergy which has launched McKinley on his 
career of conquest. 

This astounding fact, that in the two 
leading Protestant countries of the world 
the religious organizations exert no better 
influence on politics than in a Catholic 
country, is one of the most solemn facts of 
our time. The clergy in both England and 
America put both their preaching and 
praying at the service of the party which 
for the moment secures the majority at the 
polls. In a powerful letter, published re- 
cently in the Hvening Post, the writer in fact 
































made the Church responsible for most of 
the atrocities committed in the Philippines. 

There is little doubt that the Methodist 
and Baptist clergymen have been the most 
powerful propagandists of the McKinley 
wars. Last year I remember that a 
church festival of some kind was fol- 
lowed, for the purpose of rousing the mar- 
tial enthusiasm of the congregation, by a 
regular battle-hymn. And this state of 
things is worse with us than with the Eng- 
lish, for the reason that the masses there 
are still, for the most part, in possession of 
the dissenting clergy, who furnish most of 
the peace-advocates. 

Bishop Percival mentions, in the article 
in question, the conduct of Rhodes in get- 
ting up the Jameson raid, and says, ‘‘Here 
we see a course of conduct which in ovri- 
vate life would be sincerely reprobated 
by the very man who did all these things; 
but what happens? The verdict of fash- 
ionable society condones it, and even a 
leading Minister of the Crown is found to 
declare in the House of Commons that in 
all these transactions, although the man 
had made a gigantic mistake, he had done 
nothing affecting his personal honor.” 
Bishop Percival’s remedy is the education 
of the young in the gospel of Christ, at 
school. This is very good as far as it goes, 
but I think the work might be more ef- 
fectively done by simply confining ourselves 
to pointing out to children the disadvan- 
tages of war as a waste of human energy, 
of buman prudence, of human knowledge 
of human science, for unknown or uncer- 
tain purposes. For instance, in our last 
war with Spain, large numbers of our edu- 
cated young men left their studies, left 
their homes, their careers, for the simple 
purpose of killing Spaniards, of destroying 
their property, for what reason they did not 
know, except that they were invited to do 
so by a collection of half-educated or un- 
educated village lawyers and dealers, as- 
sembled in Washington, and called a ‘‘Con- 
gress.”’ Such things ought not to occur 
again in our time. E. L. G. 


LAKE BAIKAL TO THE YENISEI. 


KRASNOYARSK, August 27, 1900. 
The gigantic mountain wall which sur- 
rounds Lake Baikal has an opening at one 
point only. This is well towards its south- 
ern end, and through it the clear, sparkling 
water rushes with great rapidity, and in 
volume more than half that of Niagara, 
to form the Angara River. Forty miles be- 
low is the city of Irkutsk; between which 
and the lake, steamers run with greater 
regularity than is usual in Siberian waters, 
for so great is the reservoir that the depth 
of water never varies more than two feet. 
The descent is eighty feet, but as the dis- 
tance is greatly increased by the windings 
of the river, the current is easily overcome 
by the power of steam. It is painful, how- 
ever, to see a galleon of the olden style 
working its way up stream. We passed one 
such on our way drawn by sixteen horses. 
If we reckon the length of the Yenisel 
from its true source, the Mississippi must 
take second place among the rivers of the 
world. As ordinarily given, the 3,400 miles 
assigned to the Yenisei is that of the main 
river below Yeniseisk, with that of the 
Western branch added, which comes straight 
down from the Mongolian highlands. But if 
we take the Angara, which comes in from 
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the east, and follow it through its wide 
détour before we reach Lake Baikal, and 
then ascend the Selenga River to its source, 
still farther out on the Mongolian plateau, 
we shall have added six or seven hundred 
miles to the length of the water course, and 
exceeded the Missouri-Mississippi by two 
or three hundred miles. It is 600 miles in 
a direct line from Irkutsk on the Angara 
to Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei. The old 
Siberian wagon road and now the railway 
traverse this along what was originally a 
nearly level plain of stratified rock. But 
now this is deeply dissected by several river 
valleys, which have been slowly eroded in 
the course of ages. These rivers come down 
from the border of the Mongolian plateau 
two or three hundred miles to the south, 
and, after a considerably longer course 
northward, enter the Angara before its 
junction with the Yenisei. One, however, the 
Kan, turns west and joins the Yenisei just 
below Krasnoyarsk. This comparatively level 
area between the foothills of the Sayan 
Mountains and the Angara contains twice as 
much fertile soil as the State of Illinois, and 
is destined eventually to be nearly as thick- 
ly populated. It lies between the fifty-fifth 
and fifty-ninth degrees of latitude, which are 
about the same parallels as those of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. The climate, 
though cold in winter, is warm enough in 
summer to ripen most varieties of grain. 
Wheat, rye, oats, and barley yield large and 
sure returns, while potatoes, cabbages, and 
turnips find here their natural conditions. 
The pastures are green, and support large 
herds of cattle and horses as well as endless 
flocks of sheep. The season is too short for 
Indian corn, and fruit trees do not endure 
the severe winters. Neither were there any 
berries brought into the markets which we 
visited, or, at any rate, they were so few as 
to emphasize their scarcity. Here, how- 
ever, as elsewhere throughout Siberia, cu- 
cumbers largely take the place of fruit. 
They are raised in profusion, and when near- 
ly ripe are put down for a few days in a 
brine made from salt and oak leaves, and 
then are eaten both in connection with reg- 
ular meals and by themselves, as one eats 
apples. So agreeable are they to the taste 
that I found myself repeatedly following the 
crowd which rushes from the cars at every 
station to buy two or three cucumbers from 
the peasant women who bring them for sale. 
With meat victuals they become absolutely 
essential. 

The streams crossed between Irkutsk 
and Krasnoyarsk are the Irkut, the Oka, the 
Uda, and the Kan. The headwaters of all 
these streams are in one of the great min- 
ing districts of Siberia. For a long time 
gold has been obtained from placer mines 
along their upper portions. It is natural, 
therefore, that near where they emerge 
from the auriferous mountain belt there 
should be flourishing centres of population. 
Such we find at Tulon, Nizhni-Udinsk, 
Birusinskia, and Kansk, the last town having 
a population of nearly 10,000. Long before 
the railway these centres had been estab- 
lished by the necessities of the situation. 
The miners needed food, and the farmers 
needed a market, and the gold brought in 
to both the few luxuries which all craved. 
Now that the railway opens the region 
more fully to the world, a rapid growth in 
population may be expected. 

The three 
churches, 


luxuries in Siberia are 
and museums. Even 


great 
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the smaller villages can usually be sighted 
from afar by means of the white walls and 
the towering dome-shaped cupolas of their 
churches. These are all amply supp!te 
bells, whose rich tones roll in majestic 
harmony over distant hill and vale 
break the monotony of the peasants’ dally 
toil. Inside, these churches highly 
ornamented with paintings, they 
presided married of pure 
minds, who take a deep and genuine Inter- 
est in even the poorest of their flock 
gars are not from the and 
door-steps of the church, and mothers with 
erying children are not requested to stay 
away from the house of God. Indeed, one 
of the most impressive parts of their wor- 
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are 
over by 


Beg 


driven aisles 


ship is the presentation of little children 
by their mothers for communion. This 
takes place regularly, and the poor and 


Irkutsk has 
conspicuous 


rich are mingled in one mass. 
no less than of 
houses of worship, while Krasnoyarsk, with 
a population of only 20,000, 
churches. Blagovestchensk 
supplied. In 
erected by wealthy citizens who have been 
This 
same class of men bave also supplied and 
equipped museums for their respective 
towns on a scale unknown elsewhere. Kon- 
orovsk, Nertchinsk, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
and Minusinsk thus 
these important means of public education. 
In all these places large collections, 
and well arranged in commodious buildings, 
are open for the inspection of the public. 
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Irkutsk has also a theatre which is not 
equalled in size and equipment in the United 
States outside of two or three of the largest 
cities. The probably, 
the leading nation in Europe in the cultiva 
tion of music, so that one can hear in Si- 
beria all the the 
best style. All the Siberian cities also con- 
tain conspicuous school-buildings and many 
imposing structures devoted to the necessi- 
ties of the army. Altogether, give 
a very grand appearance to the cities when 
seen from a distance. 
respects, they much behind the 
times. It is the of Irkutsk that it 
has no municipal debt, and even has a con- 
siderable fund in hand to meet some of the 
necessary expenses. 


Russians are, now 


best operas rendered in 


these 


But, in many other 
are very 


boast 


As an offset, 
it is to be noted that it has no pavements, 
water-works, 


how ever, 


no no adequate sewers, no 


street-cars, and public electric lights 
Another thing which strikes the American 
with surprise in this land of forests is the 


absence of saw-mills. 


no 


We have seen only 
one in all Siberia, and that 
an American. This is partly accounted for 
by the fact that the pines of the region 
belong to a species that is hard and coarse- 
grained, and does not make good lumber; 
and partly by the love of the peasants for 
log-houses. 
of logs, so that not much sawed lumber is 

What there 
now throughout 


was owned by 


Indeed, all the houses are made 
needed. is, is sawed by hand 

Just all the de- 
mands of the army continue to overshadow 


Siberia 
everything else. Low water in the rivers is 
not so great a hindrance to ordinary traf- 
fic as is the mobilization of the army for 
the Chinese war. All the cars and engines 
of the railway are demanded for the trans 
portation of troops. For two 
more there virtual 


months and 
the 
transportation of merchandise, and, in con 


is a embargo on 
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of life are rising throughout all the interior 
of the country. And, even so, the railway 
is not sufficient for the military necessities. 
Seven thousand soldiers are waiting here 
at Krasnoyarsk for means of transportation 


eastward. Fortunately, we are travelling 
westward, and so can find room in the trains 
moving in that direction. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—X. 
FURTHER NOTES ON THE ART COLLECTIONS. 
LONDON, September, 1900. 


The English have virtuously stayed away 
from Paris this summer, to nobody’s loss 
but their own, as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has just been reminding his countrymen— 
and they are doing their best, therefore, to 
prove the Exposition a failure. Thirty mil- 
lion tickets remain unsold (I do not vouch 
for the number; I am quoting from the Eng- 
lish papers); the moving platform is in the 
hands of a receiver; half the restaurants 
and side-shows are bankrupt; and, altogeth- 
er, the whole thing is a fiasco, and, another 
time, France had better not sympathize 
with England’s enemies and insult England’s 
Queen. 

But every commercial enterprise in con- 
nection with the show might fail, every big 
or little speculator be ruined, and the suc- 
cess of the Exposition, if looked upon as 
something more than a huge country fair, 
would still be assured. And, moreover, 
though the English, because they do not go 
themselves, think that no one else goes, the 
rest of the world understands what an op- 
portunity has been offered, and is making the 
most of it. Indeed, on my second visit to 
Paris, the question to me was, what would 
happen if the English were to change their 
minds and come in such hordes as the Ameri- 
cans and, above all, the Germans? It seems 
impossible that Paris, or the Exposition, 
could hold more people than are now crowd- 
ing it. Many, it is true, are there from mo- 
tives of the idlest curiosity. But the great 
success of the Exposition is due to the fact 
that those whose object is to study any spe- 
cial subject, find such facilities as they have 
never had before, and probably never will 
have again. In my case, certainly, I have 
felt this only too keenly. At first, bewil- 
dered by the size and scope of the art col- 
lections, it seemed to me that I must restrict 
myself to the Grand Palais, and, of course, 
it is here that the history of the painting, 
sculpture, and black and white of the cen- 
tury can best be followed. But, on going 
back to Paris, I realized that I should be 
giving but a weak idea of the value of the 
Exposition to the student of art if I did not 
at least point out a few of the many things 
worth seeing outside this inexhaustible 
building. 

I have already referred to the Petit Palais, 
with its marvellous retrospective show of 
French art, from the very first days when 
there was art of any kind in France, down 
to the end of the last century; a show to 
which almost every great church and mu- 
seum and private collection throughout the 
country has contributed. Several of the 
pavilions of the nations have, naturally, on 
a much narrower scale, their own treasures 
to display. In the German, there are the 


famous Watteaus, sent by the Emperor from 
Potsdam, where the ordinary public is so 
seldom allowed to see them; in the Spanish, 
the gorgeous tapestries 


from the royal 





palace; in the English, masterpieces by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Romney and 
Raeburn, Constable and Turner; while 
when you wander to the amusing colonial 
labyrinth near the Trocadero, you can leave 
Algerian and Tunisian streets, with their 
little tawdry bazaars and noisy, persistent 
natives, for the sober pavilion of Japan, in- 
to which the Japanese imperial palace has 
emptied, for the time, some of its rarest 
carvings and lacquer-work. Among them 
are gods and coffers that date back to the 
sixth and seventh centuries, and a series 
that covers the ages between the first great 
periods of art in Japan and to-day, when 
the Japanese artist, thanks to ‘‘Western 
civilization,’ threatens to outdo the Euro- 
pean in commonplace, as no one can doubt 
who has visited the Japanese section in the 
Grand Palais. Each of these different col- 
lections alone would repay the specialist 
for the journey across the Channel or the 
Atlantic. 

There are other minor -shows, which, 
though not actually within the Exposition, 
may be considered a part of it, and, unques- 
tionably, are to be studied in connection 
with it. One is the Exposition Rodin, in the 
Place de l’Alma, close to the gates that open 
into ‘Vieux Paris.” It is a wonderful refuge 
from the heat and bustle and confusion of 
the big palace. It gives you a chance to 
take breath again, to remember that, after 
all, art may sometimes be enjoyed in peace, 
without a struggle. There is a feeling of re- 
pose in the very decoration of the large, airy 
room, with its quiet scheme of cool green 
and gray and yellow, and the high windows 
veiled from the glare by the overshadowing 
branches of the trees that surround the 
building. Besides, by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can M. Rodin be called popular; the 
tourists do not rush to see his work, and 
you have the pleasant room almost to your- 
self. I am not so sure that he was wise in 
including so much, in apparently stripping 
his studio bare for the benefit of the passing 
crowd. Many of the sketches and studies 
only an artist would understand. Several 
important statues and monuments, the ‘‘Vic- 
tor Hugo,” the “Porte de 1’Enfer,’’ for in- 
stance, are shown in a fragmentary, unfin- 
ished state. Limbs are missing, details are 
supplied by numbers in pencil. It is a priv- 
ilege, without doubt, to see his work in this 
stage, but to have sent it thus to a public 
exhibition seems almost a deliberate pose or 
affectation on his part. Nor do I think 
the ‘‘Balzac’”’ strikes you as less of a heroic 
failure than when it was in the new Salon. 
But, even as I make these criticisms, I must 
admit that I would not have the exhibition 
other than it is. No less complete series 
would be so intimate and eloquent a revela- 
tion of the great sculptor who is the master 
of perfect form, as beautiful groups like 
“L'6ternel Printemps’ and ‘‘Amour et 
Psyché"” prove, but who is also the dreamer, 
the seeker after the unattainable, for ever 
striving to express a thought, an emotion, a 
passion which never has been and never can 
be expressed in the materials at his com- 
mand. The very strength of this emotion, 
this passion, M. Carriére says, has led him 
to discover ways by which to give it visible 
form in marble or in bronze. But M. Car- 
riére, as his paintings explain, prizes the 
suggestive in art above all else. His opin- 
fon as an artist, however, whether you agree 
with it or not, is of the deepest interest, and 
it may be found elaborated in one of the 











short prefaces which he and M. Monet, M. 
Jean-Paul Laurens, and M. Besnard have 
written for the Rodin Catalogue; a little 
volume, further adorned by M. Carriére’s 
portrait of the sculptor and a number of il- 
lustrations, that can be recommended, not 
only to all admirers of Rodin, but to the 
collector of the literature of art as well. 

The other outside exhibition is at the 
Luxembourg, where the drawings and 
prints of M. Alphonse Legros have been hung 
in one of the galleries under Government su- 
pervision, the fourth show of the kind al- 
ready given there. M. Legros is a French- 
man, almost forgotten in Paris because he 
has lived so long in London, where, however, 
he has received but scant recognition. He 
has not the force or originality of M. Rodin; 
he has added little of his own to the methods 
of the old masters, so evidently the source 
of his inspiration; but he is an artist of dis- 
tinction, with a fine sense of style, and the 
one drawback to pleasure in the collection 
is the endless stream of stray tourists, 
Cook’s parties, and personally conducted 
classes that just now overflow from the Ex- 
position into both the Louvre and the Lux- 
embourg. Here again there is a catalogue, 
arranged by M. Léonce Bénédite, Director of 
the Gallery, that is well worth having as the 
record of the life and work of an artist of 
genuine note. 

If I have hurried away as far as the 
Luxembourg from the Place des Invalides, 
it is by no means because the Exposition 
is exhausted. A great deal is still to be 
scen and learned—less to be enjoyed—in 
those two colossal Palaces of the Applied or 
Industrial Arts. I must confess it requires 
moral and physical courage to study them 
thoroughly. The crowd, I hardly know why, 
is denser here than elsewhere, and makes 
the shortest visit a task. But if you are 
interested in modern decorative art, you 
cennot regret the discomfort or the fatigue. 
The first thing that strikes you, as in the 
Grand Palais, is the pride and care with 
which the Austrians and Germans have en- 
deavored to make their sections fine and 
impressive, each as a whole. “Ils voulaient 
nous épater!’’—I heard a Frenchman say 
of the Germans, as he wandered through 
their spacious central court; and it really 
seems as if they did. Each section has its 
palatial entrance and stairway; there is an 
imposing colonnade in the Austrian, great 
bronzes in the German, and in both a gen- 
eral scheme of color and decoration car- 
ried consistently throughout the entire en- 
closure. The thing is overdone, perhaps: 
or, rather, there can be no doubt of it. 
There is again the tendency to German 
heaviness and Austrian affectation, felt to 
be a drawback in the picture galleries. But, 
even so, the result is an improvement upon 
the no arrangement at all of the British, or 
the tawdry white and gilt outbreak of 
stars and stripes and mediocre frescoes of 
the United States, section. Indeed, the lat- 
ter, in design, is as commonplace as the 
absurd national pavilion on the Seine; and 
the American, after his first regret for the 
poor appearance his country makes, must 
take what patriotic comfort he can in the 
greater activity of the American exhibitors 
and the greater intelligence of the Ameri- 
cen officials. 

As for the exhibits, in all the sections, 
they can scarcely be said to disappoint. 
Any one who has followed the recent de- 
velopment—if development is the right 
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word for it—in decorative art, must have 
known what to expect; though, curiously, 
only now, in the face of this collective 
display of mistaken zeal, has the French 
critic, M. Arséne Alexandre, suddenly dis- 
covered that there is such a _ thing as 
a definite style in the furniture and 
decoration of to-day—‘‘Modern Style’ is 
his name for it—and that ‘ce style est 
malade’’; his phrase would lose in transla- 
tion. Now, this fact has been evident to 
many people for a long while. It has been 
revealed in almost every recent exhibition 
of the Arts and Crafts in London and on 
the Continent, and, from month to month, 


suggestively recorded in the Studio, an art | 


journal that strives always to be “‘in the 
movement”? and to keep pace with every 
new phase and fashion. This “Modern 
Style’ is not easy to define, for it is like 


nothing that has gone before, and, let it | 


be hoped, like nothing to come after. Ex- 
cess is its chief doctrine, and its chief char- 


acteristic is the use of violent and eccen- | 


tric lines, absolutely without meaning or 


beauty, and with no other motive than ex- | 


yavagance, no other end than sensational- 
ism. They are the lines that now confront 
you on any and every thing capable of dec- 
oration, from the covers of your books to 
the posters on the hoardings, from the 
plates you eat out of to the beds you sleep 
in; the lines from which there is no escape 
in the Palaces of Industrial Art. Where 
German chairs and tables are not mediwvai 
or ecclesiastical, they are a mass of dis- 
tracting, impossible,and uncomfortable lines 
and curves. Austria gives her official ap- 
prcval to the new convention by making it 
the basis of ornament in a little room fur- 
nished by the school of the Museum of 
Arts and Industries in Vienna; while [I 
have brought away with me a haunting im- 
pression of another room—the design of a 
private exhibitor—where the mad lines and 
crazy convolutions on the walls were re- 
peated again and again—embroidered on 
the sofa and chair cushions, woven in the 
carpet, carved in the tables and cabinets, 
until my brain fairly whirled as I tried to 
follow the patterns. 

The same angular device, with variations, 
again awaits you in Belgium, in Scandinavia. 
In France, you pass from one collection of 
bewildering angles and lop-sided furniture to 
another, until you arrive at the very sanc- 
tuary of L’Art Nouveau, M. Bing’s Pavilion, 
where to the incoherent lines and curves in 
the furniture is added such a riot of mural 
decoration that, in the model dining-room 
where the walls are decorated by M. Sert. 
a Spanish artist whom I here met for the 
first time, dinner would become a sort of 
nightmare. In the British Section, also, ec- 
centricity rules, though the Arts and Crafts 
Society, responsible for so much of it, makes 
no representative showing, and though some 
of the shopkeeping exhibitors have the good 
sense to adhere to dignified old English mod- 
els, 
the bedrooms of the British Pavilion, where 
the Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts has 
been given free play. The American Section 
contains little but the most practical furni- 
ture—school and office desks, hammocks, and 
so on—so that there is a respite from the 
prevailing debauch of angular ugliness. But 


to me, it seems, that, even in Tiffany’s Fay- 
rile Glass and the Rookwood Pottery, the 
growing tendency is to the extravagance, 
the over-elaboration in ornament, that is the 


The most affected performances are in | 








The N ion 
e tion. 
evil of the day. It is the utter lack of re- 
pose in modern decoration that is most de- 
pressing and Sensationalism 
must 


deplorable. 

follow poor weary 
their papers, their novels, 
what should be the quiet of their firesides 
The crimes committed inthe name of decora- 


now mortals from 


tion are enough to send you to the opposite 
extreme of Puritanism in art, and to set you 
to longing for whitewashed walls and plain 
rush-bottomed In the French Sec- 
tion there is a delightful centennial collec- 
tion of furniture that, serving as contrast, 


chairs. 


A se- 
ries of rooms represent the several periods 


emphasizes the modern restlessness. 


from Louis XVI. to the Second Empire, 
no means the finest periods of decoration in 
But the frankly vulgar gorgeous- 
ness of the Second Empire is distinction it- 


France. 


self compared to the foolish struggle after 
and the affectation of 
It may be wondered why, when modern dec- 
oration is so bad, any exhibition of it should 
have the slightest value. But I think such 
a universal revelation of the evil will open 


eccentricity to-day. 


their plays, to | 


by | 
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then 


tration a section apart, and greater 


care in the constitution and methods of the 


jury of awards. There is no reason why the 


medals should not be to all who receive 
them the honor they now are only to the 
few. N. N 
‘ 
Correspondence. 
OF TWO EVILS 
TO THE Eprror OF THE NATION 
Sir Regarding the Presidential andi 
dates, I think your paper has taken a very 
| sensible stand in not supporting either of 


| factions, but the present 


| by 


the eyes of other people besides M. Arséne | 


Alexandre, and may eventually lead to the 
much-needed reaction. 
The one change that 


the months 


have brought to the Grand Palais is that the 


summer 


exhibits are now duly adorned with the 
awards they have won. The system of med- 
al-giving, theoretically, is excellent. It was 


intended not to expose the artist to a foolish | 


but 
upon him honors somewhat equivalent to the 


and mortifying competition, to confer 
degrees the universities give to the distin- 
guished literary man. But, practically, the 
work so well. The split it 
caused in the ranks of the French artists in 
1889 is an old story, and jit is impossible to 
go through the galleries of 1900 without 
wondering at the vagaries of the jury. In 
the American section the higher rewards are 
discreetly enough distributed. In painting, 
the Grand Prig goes to Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Sargent; the gold medal to Mr. Abbey, Mr. 
Alexander, Miss Beaux, Messrs. Brush, 
Chase, Homer, and Thayer. In engraving, 
the Grand Prigz to Mr. Whistler; the 
medals to Mr. Pennell and Mr. Cole. But, 
after that, there is such a suggestion of 
haphazard that it looks as if some truth 
were in the rumor that the International 
Jury did not occupy itself with the matter, 
once the gold medals were distributed. I 
have already insisted upon the absurdity of 
classing illustration with painting. The jury 
comes to the drawings after having squan- 
dered most of the medals and all its energy 
on the paintings; while a man like Mr. Ab- 
bey, unquestionably more distinguished as 
an illustrator than as a painter, because his 
painting has been awarded a gold medal can 
receive nothing for his drawing. Similar in- 
occur in the other sections. 
For example, the Grand Prix for etching is 
given to M. Vierge, though I could not find 
that he had sent prints of any kind save 
a few process blocks after his designs for 
‘Pablo de Segovia,’ and also to Herr Menzel, 
who, on general principles, merits the high- 
est honors, but whose three etchings, ap- 
parently from 
are 


system does not 


gold 


consistencies 


some publisher's 
of comparatively slight 


collection, 
importance. It 
been much more the point, 
anyway, had he exhibited and been medalled 
as illustrator. The reforms needed in the 
next International Exhibition—should there 
ever be another, whichis doubtful—are, first, 
a classification that will give illus- 


would have to 


new 





the nominees, but in comparing the strength 


of each 


in that of 1896, 


ang weakness In this campaign, as 


there is no candidate worthy 


of an American vote It would be too much 


of course, to find a man satisfactory to all 
leaders are pleasing 


to politicians only. McKinley is condemned 


the people on account of his Philippine 
pelicy and his relations with Mark Hanna 
Bryan, on the other hand, is a leader ef 
Populists and Anarchists, who, should they 
get control, would doubtless ruin the coun- 
try. Bryan, however, has sensible views 


on the question of expansion, but the free 


silver fallacy hurts him. 


Which of these men to vote for is a diffi 
cult matter to decide. It is a choice of evils, 
| and it lies with the voter to choose the less 


dangerous leader At 


Bryan is opposed to M« 


present, Imperialism 


is the chief issue. 


Kinley’s policy, and, as there will doubtl 
be a Republican Congress to check any ai- 
tempt of his to force free silver on the 
country, I feel that he is the safer man 
Congress is supposed to check the power 
of the President, and in the present crisis 
rule by Congress is necessary. When we 
have a strong President, one who will not 
cater to the bosses, and one with courage 
to follow his own convictions, then it {is well 
to have a Congress in unison: but. in the 


present case, a man like Bryan can do less 


damage than a man like McKinley—ruled by 


“bosses,”’ and without courage to say ‘“‘No'’— 


with a Congress supporting him 


Yours ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


. . ~ 
Boston, Septe ber 27 Oo 


HOW THE SUBSIDY WORKS 


TO THE Epiror or THE NATION 


Srr: W hy has not some one exposed the 
following feature of the shipping-bill substi 
dy scheme? 

Valuable 
steamship companies of a 
lantic the 


they are given American registry 


subsidies for 
transat- 
of 


and 


are secured two 
certain 
company, under 


terms which 


sail 
under the American flag. Two new steamers 
of the same company are also built 
istered here 
ment. The 


is granted 


and reg- 
under the same subsidy arrange- 
grounds upon which the subsidy 
are, the greater cost of building 
the ships in this country and of operating 
them under our flag. For the alleged patri- 
otic purpose, of encouraging 
American shipbuilding and the employment 
of American instead of foreign seamen, the 
subsidy is sought and obtained, and an easi 
ly gulled public The 
subsidy having been secured, the shipbuild- 
ing firm becomes an incorporated company; 
the capital is increased, and the officers of 
the steamship line are “‘taken the 


therefore, 


rejoices jut wait! 


in on 
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ground floor’ in the matter of stock and 
bond issues. Large dividends are subse- 
quently paid upon the stock. Thus the sub- 
sidy paid by the United States Treasury to 
the steamship company goes mainly into the 
coffers of the shipbuilding company (to meet 
the alleged cost of building ships in excess 
of the cost if built abroad), and, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, back into the pock- 
els of the steamship company’s officers, as 
profits made out of the alleged excessive cost 
of building in this country. Very pretty 
game, is it not? Should we marvel, then, 
at the pressure brought by the steamship 
company's officers to bear upon Congress 
to open wider the doors of the United States 
Treasury through the new shipping bill? 
Need we wonder at the very intimate rela- 
tions subsisting between the ‘‘boss’’ of the 
steamship company and the ‘boss’ of the 
political machine which is to be used to 
work the little game further? 

It is a matter for wonder, however, that 
men claiming to be free and intelligent can 
possibly believe that this scheme, by which 
money is to be transferred from the peo- 
ple’s pockets to the pockets of the steam- 
ship company’s officers, is pro bono publico. 
But they would not so believe were they not 
slaves to party and blinded by the god of this 
world, called ‘“‘Business’’—‘‘with a big, big B’’! 
Still greater is the wonder that men claim- 
ing to be honest gentlemen, and holding high 
their heads in the business world, should 
consent to get rich by such robbery of the 
people and call it ‘‘business’’! H. 


JARGON OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A curious example of the change of 
form a word may undergo in passing from 
one language to another through the me- 
dium of speech alone has come to my no- 
tice here. A common slang among Ameri- 
can soldiers for the word ‘‘credit” is “jaw- 
bone.” By means of signs and the few 
words of Spanish and Tagalo he has picked 
up, the soldier asks the native keeper of 
the little tienda to sell him a bottle of beer 


or a package of cigarettes ‘‘on jawbone’’— 
which means, credit him till next pay-day. 
The natives have adopted the word as 


their ears catch it, and they pronounce it 


and write it “diubun,” di being the only 
combination of letters in Spanish that ap- 
proximates the sound of the English j be- 
fore hard vowels, 


I found on the church door some time ago 
a very well-written anonymous manificsto 
paragraph read: “Ah! Ameri- 
canos! Fuera el Gobierno Imperialista, fuera 
la esclavitud, fuera contribucié6nes, fuera la 
diubun, y viva la independencia del pueblo 
filipine.” 


whose last 


Of another expression the natives and 
the soldiers have made a mutual exchange: 
every native can say to you, “No got,” and 
every soldier uses “No hay.” 

M. F. STEELE. 

LuUCHAN, IsLaNny or Luzon, P. L, 

August 12, 1900 


THE VOCABULARY OF SCHOOL-CHIL- 


DREN, 


To THE EprTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: May I add my word to the discus- 
sion concerning the vocabulary of school- 
children—school-girls evem more than 
school-boys? Boys generally have some sort 
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of slang in which to express themselves, but 
girls often have no words at all. 

Is not the whole trouble due to the hurry 
and pressure of modern life, which we allow 
the children to feel almost from the cradle? 
Certainly, any grown person with a sense of 
the real needs of the case can do his little 
toward reducing the speed and improving 
the quality of the child’s training; and so, 
in spite of faulty systems of education, the 
teacher of taste can help the boy to appre- 
ciate a skilful choice of words and to use 
a fitting vocabulary. The weak spot on 
which I should put my finger, however, is 
the literature which is read to children be- 
fore they go to school, or which they are 
encouraged to read by aunts and cousins 
who always give them a book at Christmas. 

I have lately been examining a few chil- 
dren’s books which I judge to be fairly 
typical. There is no repose in them. They 
are continually stimulating the child to 
jump chasms of thought or climb impossi- 
ble steeps of fancy; or, still worse, they 
are written in easy conversational style— 
the conversation of children like the read- 
ers, trivial, impatient of any difficulty in ex- 
pressing an idea. Where the thought is not 
hard to understand, the book is mere chatter; 
where it is didactic, the words are too big, or 
else all reduced to the level of one syllable. 

The books of a generation or fifty years 
ago were of quite different character, and 1 
am encouraged to mention them because last 
week I found them recommended as good 
reading for the modern four-year-old. At 
least they had good points which are lacking 
in many children’s books of the present day. 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ ‘The Parents’ As- 
sistant,’ and the Rollo books, distasteful as 
they may be to the older reader or to a 
child that has been ‘“‘fleshed’”’ with stronger 
meat, form a healthful diet for the young 
mind; and the real ‘Robinson Crusoe’—not 
the emasculate editions one often sees—and 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ give plenty of stimu- 
lus without the nervous hurry of a ten-minute 
meal. 

With those old books, there is really lei- 
sure enough to digest the long words, be- 
cause the ideas are presented slowly and 
often repeated. Strange words are inserted 
among easy words, so that the meaning 
stands out strikingly and clearly. In gener- 
al, the ideas are so simple that the child is 
not left in the dark as to the meaning. On the 
other hand, I have in mind one or two mod- 
ern books in which the play of thought is 
so subtle, and the changes so quick, that the 
child must have only an impression of some- 
thing exciting, not a real picture of what is 
taking place. 

I know this is not true of the best books, 
but the best books usually go into the fam- 
ilies where the children have a somewhat 
careful training and do not show so lamenta- 
ble a lack of vocabulary. Neither should I 
recommend a wholesale adoption of all the 
old story-books. They had faults, But sure- 
ly, if we surrounded our boys and girls in the 
nursery with a more leisurely atmosphere, 
if we gave them books in which the thought 
is sensible but simple and presented slowly, 
and the vocabulary not too difficult, our 
school-children of fifteen would stand a bet- 
ter chance of understanding an ordinary par- 
agraph in a history or rhetoric, and of them- 
selves giving an interesting account of a sail 
down the bay or a trip to the mountains. 

ELINOR M. BUCKINGHAM. 


WRLULESLEY HiILLs, Mase., 
September 2¢, 1900. 





THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: In a recent communication (Nation, 
No. 1833) I enumerated (p. 134) certain 
more or less recent publications concerning 
the forms of chess in easternmost Asia. 
Had I been more familiar with that portion 
of the chess-field, I should have called the 
attention of your readers to the titles of 
other similar productions cited by Mr. Stew- 
art Culin in his remarkable treatise ‘Chess 
and Playing-cards,’ contained in the Report 
of the United States National Museum for 
1896 (pp. 665-942, Washington, 1898). These 
titles occur especially in the foot-notes of 
pp. 682, 865, and 867-8, and embrace several 
invaluable contributions, by Mr. Karl Him- 
ly (to one of whose essays I referred), 
in various later volumes of the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft ; 
Mr. W. H. Wilkinson’s ‘Manual of Chinese 
Chess’ (Shanghai, 1893); Mr. Stewart Culin’s 
own ‘Korean Games’ (Philadelphia, 1895), 
which may or may not treat of chess; Mr. 
O. Von Mollendorff’s ‘Schachspiel der Chi- 
nesen’ in the Mittheilungen der deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens (Vol. IL. ii.); an apparently anony- 
mous article, ‘Das schachahnliche Brett- 
spiel der Chinesen’ in that oldest and ablest 
of all chess-journals, the Deutsche Shach- 
zeitung of Leipzig (March-July, 1891); and 
one or two other papers of minor impor- 
tance. Other foot-notes in Mr. Culin’s 
elaborately illustrated volume will interest 
all students of chess bibliography, notably 
those on pp. 862-3, which reproduce a strik- 
ing communication from Mr. John G. White 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the owner of the largest 
and far the most valuable collection of 
books and manuscripts on chess which has 
ever been brought together. Nothing can 
exceed, in point of just discrimination, 
Mr. White’s characterization of the virtues 
and defects of that ardent and laborious 
investigator of chess history, Antonius Van 
der Linde. He concludes that all later re- 
searches “have left substantially unchanged 
the more important features’ of Van der 
Linde’s works, which he regards as ‘‘mines 
of information.’’ Mr. White is equally just 
in his statement: ‘‘As to the historic study 
of the game, there is nothing in the Eng- 
lish language worthy of mention. Forbes’s 
‘History’ is antiquated. He did not even 
make good use of the material known to 
him.” , ee 








Notes. 


J. B. Lippincott Co.’s autumn list contains 
a ‘History of America before Columbus,’ ac- 
cording to documents and approved authors, 
by P. de Roo; ‘Two Centuries of Pennsyl- 
vania History,’ by Isaac Sharpless, Presi- 
dent of Haverford College; ‘The Germans 
in Colonial Times,’ a study of German im- 
migration to America, by Lucy Forney Bit- 
tinger; ‘Famous American Belles of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ by Virginia Tatnall 
Peacock; ‘Rambles in Colonial Byways,’ by 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson; ‘Literary Rambles 
at Home and Abroad,’ by Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe; ‘The Other Man’s Country: An Ap- 
peal to Conscience,’ by Herbert Welsh; 
‘Great Battles of the World,’ by Stephen 
Crane; ‘Van Dyck,’ illustrated by fifty pho- 
togravures; ‘Stories of Famous Songs,’ by 
8S. J. Adair Fitzgerald; ‘Paris and the Pari- 
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sians,’ by John F. Macdonald; ‘Sands of Sa- 
hara,’ by Prof. Maxwell Sommerville; a new 
‘Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Class- 
ical Quotations,’ edited by Hugh Percy 
Jones; the ‘Complete Angler of Izaak Wal- 
ton and Charles Cotton,’ edited by John 
Major; and White’s ‘Selborne,’ edited by R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. will shortly bring 
out ‘The Chinaman as We See Him,’ by Ira 
M. Condit, D.D.; ‘Chinese Mother 
Rhymes,’ translated and illustrated by Prof. 
Isaac Taylor Headland of Pekin University: 
‘Vefbeck of Japan: A Citizen of No Coun- 
try,” by Wm. Elliot Griffis; ‘Pandita Rama- 
bai: The Story of her Life,’ by Helen 8. 
Dyer; 
Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller; ‘Arabia; The Cradle 
of Islam,’ by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer; ‘For- 
bidden Paths in the Land of Og,’ travels 
east of the Jordan River; and ‘Pioneering 


Goose 


on the Congo,’ by the Rev. W. Holman 
Bentley. 
Among the latest announcements of 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are ‘A Literary His- 
tory of America,’ by Prof: Barrett Wendell; 
‘A General History of Europe, 300-1900,’ by 
Profs, Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand 
Schwill; ‘English Composition for High 
Schools,’ by Prof. Hammond Lamont; ‘Songs 
and Song Writers,’ by Henry T. Finck; ‘The 
World of the Great Forest,’ by Paul B. Du 
Chaillu; ‘Mooswa and Others of the Boun- 
daries,’ denizens of the Canadian wilder- 
ness, by W. A. Fraser; ‘Overheard in a Gar- 
den,’ by Oliver Herford; ‘Oriental Rugs,’ 
by John Kimberly Mumford; ‘With Both 
Armies in South Africa,’ by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis; and ‘Prince Charles Edward,’ by 
Andrew Lang, sumptuously illustrated from 
original sources. 

Tolstoi’s ‘Slavery in Our Times,’ an in- 
quiry into tbe results of modern indus- 
trialism, is soon to be published in this 
country by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘The Sower, and Other Poems,’ by Ed- 
win Markham, will be issued 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

A posthumous volume by H. D. Traill, 
‘England, Egypt, and the Sudan,’ will be 
shortly published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Thomas Whittaker announces ‘The Four 
Evangelists in Classic Art,’ by Rachel A. 
La Fontaine. 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston, announce 
‘Paris in its Splendor,’ by E. A. Reynolds- 
Ball, F.R.S., with fifty full-page half-tone 
plates; a humorous version of ‘The Ani- 
mals in Aesop,’ illustrated also, by J. J. 
Mora; and ‘Traveller Tales of South Afri- 
ca,’ compiled by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Elder & Shepard, San Francisco, promise 
‘Haphazard Quotations,’ by L. E. B.; ‘Ob- 
servations of Jay (a Dog), and Other Sto- 
ries,’ by Morgan Shepard; and ‘The Sphinx 
and Other Poems,’ by Prof. William Henry 
Hudson of Stanford University. 

Of Dr. Joseph Wright’s ‘Dialect Diction- 
ary,’ a work indispensable to every student 
of the English language in its entirety, the 
progress through the press is such that its 
completion may be looked for at a date 
which, considering its magnitude, must sat- 
isfy the most exacting. Commenced in 1896, 
two volumes of it, handsome quartos, ag- 
gregating 1,660 pages, are already before the 
public. The third volume, containing H—L, 
will be printed off by the middle of No- 
vember; and it is expected that vol. iv., con- 
taining M—R, will be ready in the course of 
next year. Vol. v. will contain S—T, and 


directly by 


‘Wrongs of Indian Womanhood,’ by | 








vol. vi., U—Z, 
a bibliography, and a comprehensive com- 
parative grammar of all the English dia- 
lects. 

We continue our bare mention of the sea- 
son’s reprints with the revised edition of 
Austin Dobson's ‘William Hogarth,’ a work 
which we noticed at length nine years ago, 
and which the unwearied author has en- 
larged and amended (London: Kegan Paul; 
Philadelphia: Lippincott). The bibliography 
has been considerably extended; so has the 
The in- 
dex, too, has been made fuller; and there 
are four illustrations. It remains, 
therefore, as before, the latest and the best 
work on the subject. We do not find in the 
Bibliography the three-volume ‘Hogarth’'s 
Works with Life and Anecdotal Descriptions 
of his Pictures,’ which has the London im- 
print of Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Lon- 
don, and comes to us from J. B. Lippincott 
Co. as a new issue from old plates. It is 
an acknowledged compilation from Ireland 
& Nichols, and takes up the prints and paint- 
ings seriatim, explaining each reduced copy 
with an amplitude characteristic of the early 
period to which the text goes back. The 
plates vary considerably in clearness, the 
best answering well enough the purpose of 
memoranda for reference. 


catalogue of prints and paintings. 


new 


More cannot be 


said in praise. The ‘‘Sigismunda’’ facing p. 


76 of volume i. has no earthly relation to 


the delightful picture bearing that name in | 


the National Gallery, of which a_ photo- 
gravure direct from the canvas is given by 
Mr. Dobson at p. 134. 

Ernest Rhys’s “illustrated record of the 
life and work’ of another English artist 
third edition—‘Frederic Lord 
Leighton, late President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts’ (London: Bell; New York 
Macmillan). It differs from the second edi- 
tion of 1894 chiefly in giving a chapter to 
Lord Leighton’s house in 1900, by S. Pepys 
Cockerell, who treats his subject architec- 
turally, the contents having all been dis- 
persed at public sale. 

The Macmillan Co. of John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley’s ‘France’ means 
uniting two volumes in one at a lower price, 
but with no significant inferiority in me- 
chanical execution. The text is as readable 
as ever, and the binding is tasteful if simple. 

The “Stories” in the distinguished uniform 
edition of Mr. Frank Stockton’s writings 
(Secribners) are left behind with a fourth 
volume, and the companion volume is taken 
up with ‘Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’”’ and 
“The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander.” 

The Dent-Lippincott presentation of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ a story whose sale has 
been continuous for nearly half a century, is 
handsome in all respects. For a portrait of 
the author, we have a copy of the memorial 
medallion of Mrs. Craik in Tewkesbury Ab- 
bey, and there are a few authentic views of 
buildings and scenes. The imaginative illus- 
trations, however, twelve in number, are all 
in color, and lend a certain quaintness to the 
single volume of 421 
printed pages. A companion to the forego- 
ing is Scott's ‘Ivanhoe,’ but the colored 
drawings are concerned with the action of 
the story alone 


reaches its 


reissue by 


clusefy but clearly 


It contains, also, a hundred 
more pages. 

The “Riverside Aldine Classics,’’ five in 
a box, which embody selections from Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Hawthorne 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), boldly profess to 
carry on the traditions of Aldus Manutius 





| 
together with a supplement, | 





and his disciple, Willlam Pickering. That 
they are “free from eccentricities’ will be 
readily conceded, and their convenience for 
the pocket or the hand speaks to the eye 
For the rest, at a moderate cost, they cer 
tainly worthily carry on the traditions of 
the Riverside Press, and the binding is ex 
ceptionally attractive and 
The series is but begun 

A compact little ‘Notes for the 
of Authors,’ compiled by Mr. William Stone 
Booth and published by Macmillan Co., con 
tains the pith of the gospel of the orderly 
preparation of manuscript for the pres 
clearly put The hierogly 
phics, too, are shown and interpreted; and J 
S. Cushing & Co. of the Norwood Press. Bos 
ton, append their rules for spelling. pun 
tuation, and style 
formitarian, 


well conceived 


Guidance 


s, very 


proof-reader's 


safe to follow by the unl 
if subject to a higher law of 
taste and the variation of original genius 


The last volume of Briggs, Driver & 
Plummer’s ‘International Critical Com 
mentary’ to make its appearance | Pro 


verbs’ (Scribners), by Professor Toy of Har 
vard. This volume is an evidence of the 
continuing tendency of critics to a 
literature of the Old 


Stantly later dates 


ssign the 
Testament to con 
In his ‘Job 
mon,’ published in 1887 


and Solo 
Cheyne, a fair re; 


resentative of the most advanced school 


argued with much positiveness that Prov 
erbs was pre-Exilic, view advo 
Wellhausen, and a few 
others that it was composed in the fourth 
This 
extreme date proposed for the book at that 
time. 


against the 
cated by Kuenen, 


century B. Cc. latter was the most 


Vo-day, thirteen years later, rather 
conservative scholars accept the date then 
deemed untenably extreme by Cheyne, whil 
Professor Toy assigns the final composition 
of the book to the second century nr. ¢., al 
though placing the two large collections of 


proverbs which constitute the bulk of the 


work at the close of the fourth century 
B Cc. 

The sixth volume of Schrader's “Keilin 
schriftliche Bibliothek,’ the first half, 
which appeared this year, contains ‘As 
syrian and Babylonian Myths and Epk 
edited by Dr. P. Jensen of Marburg \l 
most one-half of the 300-odd pages of this 
volume are devoted to the Gilgamesh Epic 
which Dr. Jensen also designates as the 
Nimrod Epic. As appendices to this a; 


pear fragments of a second and third ver 
sion of the Flood Story, which constitut: 
part of that epic, a conjuration formula 
and a hymn to Gilgamesh, with some other 
fragments. In his preface Professor Jensen 
likens the work of 


with hop poles, of which very many are ap 


Assyriology to “a fleld 


proximately or altogether straight and up 


right, but many stand crooked, bending in 


all directions.”” He calls attention to the 
lack of finality and of completen: in the 
best text available, namely, that of Dr 


Haupt, and of the inability of the best 
scholars as yet to translate with certainty 
everything, even in a poem so often worked 


over as the Gilgamesh 


Epi His own 
translations are, intentionally, as he says 
most literal, to the extent, sometimes, it 
must be said, of utter unintelligibility to 


the ordinary reader. His object seems to 
be to reproduce in his German as exactly 
as possible the condition of the text, and 
leave the student unprejudiced to struggle 
with its interpretation. The second half of 
this volume, now in preparation, is to con 
tain religious texts of all 


sorts hymns, 
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magical, ritual, and omen texts, proverbs, 
and the like. This library of translitera- 
tions and translations of Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts is of the greatest value 
to the student. 

With no flourish of trumpets, or even 
simple announcement on the covers, the 
first fascicule (of some thirty) of ‘The 
Italian Catalogue,’ as we may call it, makes 
its appearance (‘Catalogo Generale della 
Libreria Italiana dall’ anno 1847 a tutto il 
1899.’ Milan: Ulrico Hoepli; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner). Practically half of 
the expiring century’s output in Italian 
books will be recorded; and not in 
the peninsula alone. Take, in the portion 
before us (A—Arena-Natoli), the rubric Ali- 
ghieri, Dante; we meet with Boston, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, Zweibriicken, 
Freiburg, Stockholm, etc., imprints. There 
are eight columns of entries under this title, 
and their bibliographical value is obvious. 
The particulars are ample: place, date, pub- 
lisher, size, pages, price. The “six-point 
body” in which the Catalogue is set cor- 
responds to our nonpareil; and, while it 
would be trying to read, it is made easy of 
author-reference by a full-face catch-title. 
The sub-alphabetizing, as is unavoidable in 
Continental languages, involves a complete 
search without classification. This enter- 
prise, we need not say, is worthy of wide 
support. In following the lead of the 
‘American Catalogue’ it shows again that 
peace hath her victories. 

We announced last week a forthcoming 
“Dante Calendar.’”’ A ‘“Goethe-Kalender” 
for 1901 now comes to us from Lemcke & 
Buechner—cardboard sheets fastened with 
a pink ribbon, ornamented with floral and 
scenic water-color designs, having no re- 
lation to the poet or to his accompanying 
verse. We like better, reaching us from 
the same house, the familiar colored 
‘“‘Mtinchener Kalender,’’ in its seventeenth 
iseue, with its display of princely and noble 
arms, which amount in the past seven 
years, as the publishers say, to the elements 
of a great heraldic work; and Munich 
‘Deutscher Hauskalender,”’ noticeable for 
its decorative colored borders and conve- 
nient tablets. 

The revival of the Magazine of American 
History, with William L. Stone and William 


Abbatt as editors, is assured. It will have its 
old form of a square octavo, and be issued 
monthly from January 1, 1901, at four dollars 
a year, payable on the appearance of the 
first number. Mr. Stone's address is No. 151 
Park Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The Royal Library of Munich, Bavaria, is 
now celebrating the fifth centennial anniver- 
sary of Gutenberg’s birth by an exceedingly 
interesting exhibition of its incunabula, most 


of which are very rare and quite a number 
absolutely unique. First is a collection of 
“block-books."" Especially noteworthy are 
three editions of the ‘Biblla Pauperum,’ 
a Netherland edition of the Latin text 
not earlier than 1460, and two editions in 
German issued at Nordlingen in 1470 and at 
Nuremberg in 1471; the only known copies 


of a Dance of Death dating from the sixth 
decade of the fifteenth century, and of a‘Sym- 
bolum Apostolicum’ (about 1475); an ‘Ars 
Moriendi’ declared by Dutult to be the oldest 
xylographic edition of this work; and a guide 
for pilgrims to Rome prepared for the jubilee 
of 1475, and entitled ‘Mirabilia Urbis Roma.’ 
This largest of all the block-books bears the 
escutcheon of Pope Sixtus IV., and contains 





a history of Rome till the time of Constan- 
tine, with a description of the churches, their 
sacred relics, and the means of obtaining 
absolution. We can mention further only a 
perfectly preserved copy of the first printed 
(42-line) Bible (1454-'56); the sole existing 
copy of ‘Eyn manung der Cristenheit widder 
die durcken,’ a folk-book of German rhymes 
issued in the form of a calendar for 1455, 
two years after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks—a circumstance that 
renders the “admonition” peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

The death at Montreal on September 15 
of Thomas Davidson will be regretted by 
a large number of friends and discivles. 
Mr. Davidson led a life devoted to high 
philosophical ends, and, while the philosophy 
which he propagated was not of the sort that 
forms an established foundation for further 
structure, it was, nevertheless, both a de- 
lightful intellectual exercise and an ethical 
consolation to many inquiring minds. His 
summer encampment in the Adirondacks 
was the Mecca of a large body of adherents. 
He continued his lectures there this sum- 
mer in spite of rapidly advancing weakness, 
and he was finally obliged to seek medical 
aid in a nearer city than New York. His 
most important work was the translation 
of the ‘Anthropology’ of the Italian scholar, 
Father Rosmini, and his writings on the 
philosophy of education of the same author. 


—Mr. J. N. Larned’s ‘History of England, 
for the Use of Schools and Academies’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), covers most fa- 
miliar territory and comes into comparison 
with several well-known text-books, both 
English and American. We can partly de- 
scribe its scope by saying that it stands 
midway between S. R. Gardiner’s ‘Outline 
of English History’ and his ‘Student’s His- 
tory of England.’ However, as the same 
statement might be made about other text- 
books of English history, we must add that 
Mr. Larned, besides writing for an inter- 
mediate class of pupils, adopts an explana- 
tory rather than a narrative style. A con- 
trast with existing books oy American au- 
thors might seem invidious, and so we shall 
try to bring out the strongest aspect of Mr. 
Larned’s history by placing it at the other 
extreme from a treatise which is widely 
used in England, India, and the British 
colonies. We refer to the late Cyril Ran- 
some’s ‘Short History of England.’ The 
great success of this manual is traceable to 
the skill with which it compresses a large 
number of facts into a relatively small 
space, and to its tact in steering between 
controversial opinions. But while it con- 
tains many more facts than Mr. Larned’s 
book, it is less instructive; certainly it is 
less adapted to the needs of beginners. Mr. 
Larned follows the progress of English na- 
tional development in such a way as to re- 
duce the scale of all but the most important 
tendencies. He pursues a ‘‘path to a clear- 
purposed goal’’ much more resolutely than 
Ransome does, for where he cannot stop to 
interpret the bearing of a certain fact he re- 
jects it altogether. The learning of history 
is too often made a tour de force of memory. 
It is not enough that an elementary narra- 
tive should be clear and correct or even in- 
teresting. It should also appeal to the pu- 
pil's reason and impress it with a sense of 
coherence. Here Mr. Larned has succeeded, 
He avoids the system of memory ‘‘cram,” 
and addresses the intelligence. We may give 
a list of several other valuable features 





which this text-book possesses. Much judg- 
ment has been shown in the choice of il- 
lustrations, and (an important and often- 
neglected point) the authority for each is 
mentioned. The text keeps in close touch 
either with original authorities or with the 
conclusions of recent specialists like Mait- 
land, Round, and Vinogradoff. Finally, very 
full bibliographical notes have been fur- 
nished by Mr. H. P. Lewis, with good re- 
search questions and topical analyses. We 
must give Mr. Larned’s ‘History of Eng- 
land’ warm praise, and not the least be- 
cause it explains the true historical con- 
nection between England and the United 
States. 


—The chief interest in ‘A History of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta,’ by George 
Longridge (London: John Murray), lies in 
its graphic pictures of the Babu as the 
English system of education introduced by 
Macaulay in 1835 has made him, a man 
with a keenly alert and inquiring mind, but 
absolutely without moral or religious con- 
victions. English and natives alike deplore 
this result of the attempt to educate East- 
ern youth on Western methods. A profound 
sense of responsibility for present condi- 
tions prompted the establishment twenty 
years ago of the Oxford Mission for work 
among the six thousand students of the 
University of Calcutta, mostly young men 
exposed to all the dangers of city life, and 
who are “under no system of supervision 
or discipline of any sort or kind.” This 
has mainly consisted in forming close per- 
sonal relations with them. The Mission 
House is open to them at all times. ‘Most 
afternoons there is a pretty constant stream 
of them coming in to use the reading-room, 
to borrow books, to talk or to ‘read Bible,’ 
as they express it; and our aim is to draft 
them off to our rooms by ones or twos— 
seldom more at a time—and then learn from 
them their thoughts, their difficulties, their 
doubts; to teach them the great truths of 
the faith, and to press home to their con- 
sciences those moral and spiritual facts 
which they are generally willing enough to 
recognize intellectually.” Later a students’ 
boarding-house was opened and was an im- 
mediate and permanent success, althougk 
it was made perfectly clear that while no 
religious conditions were imposed on the 
residents, they would be brought directly 
under Christian influences. The Mission 
also maintains an industrial school for the 
children of Christian natives, with 160 pu- 
pils. The studies of its members are di- 
rected mainly to the investigation of the 
great Indian religious systems, in order to 
place them in their right relation to the 
Christian faith. With rare exception these 
members are University men. 


—The happy idea of Prof. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain in condensing into a duodecimo 
a cyclopedia treating of Japan was quickly 
borrowed for China (with permission) by 
Mr, J. Dyer Ball of her Britannic Majesty's 
civil service at Hong Kong. Long a resi- 
dent, and we believe a native, of China, Mr. 
Bali handles his manifold themes with firm- 
ness and ease, Without wit or sparkle, his 
handbook is rich in information. Succes- 
sive editions, of which the third is now 
before us (Scribners), show improvement 
as well as enlargement. The alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects, backed by a good 
index, makes consultation easy, and the 
topics selected are those upon which we need 
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most light. Mr. Ball, though a prophet in 
insight, is not a foreteller of the future, 
but whatever Chinese literature and history 
as well as contemporary life have to show Is 
set clearly and tersely before us. After 
many of the articles, condensed in treatment 
as they necessarily must be, occurs, under 
the heading of “Books Recommended,” a list 
of the literature of the subjects as set forth 
in European languages. Naturally at this 
time one turns to the article on Secret So- 
cieties, to find there nothing said about the 
‘Boxers,’ which, however, is perhaps no 
discredit to the editor, since letters re- 
ceived from Pekin within a week of the 
outbreak made no reference to the uprising. 
Furthermore, Mr. Ball, as a scholar, would 
not, except under protest, use this most 
misleading term, for there are no native 
boxers in Chinese. The only Chinese ac- 
quainted with the art of boxing are of the 
feminine and maternal sort. Even these use 
their tongues far oftener than their pa'm or 
fist. Whether treating of pagodas or poe- 
try, leprosy or literature, tombs or topsy- 
turvydom, land tenure or tigers, we have 
abundance of accurate and luminous infor- 
mation in this volume of nearly 700 pages, 
which has also a good index. 


RECENT WORKS ON SHAKSPERE. 


Shaksper not Shakspeare. By William H 
Edwards. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
“Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 
—Apt Proverb. Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Co. 1900. 

A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakspeare. 
By Parke Godwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1990. 

Shakespeare; The Man. An Attempt to Find 


Traces of the Dramatist’s Character in 


his Dramas. By Goldwin Smith. Double- 

day & McClure Co. 1900. 

In Jean Paul’s ‘Quintus Fixlein’ he 
sketches a delightful village pedant who 
spent his life in such literary labors as 
were involved, for instance, in counting 
the number of times that the letter A 


appeared in the Holy Scriptures; and who 
recorded with pride that in this the 
total figure was 323,015. He justly observed, 
furthermore, on completing his task, that 
important results were to be drawn from 
this, and advised his readers to draw them. 
Had the German humorist lived a century 
or so later, he would doubtless have devised 
for his hero a class of themes yet more 
inexhaastible, and affording the reader still 
more effort in discovering any valuable 
results from them. He would unquestion- 
ably have shut his hero up in some village 
garret, and have had him take up the prob- 
lem whether Shakspere wrote Shakspere; 
and if so, when, why, and wherefore. In pur- 
suing this theme as adequate food for the 
decline of life, he would have had, among 


case 


many examples, the authors of the three 
books now before us. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is now seventy-seven years old, Mr. Ed- 


wards seventy-eight, and Mr. Godwin eigh- 
ty-four, and each has earned, by good liter- 
ary service in the past, the right to bestow 
his time as he will. 

The types of these three works are wholly 
distinct, and they take up the vast theme 
of Shakspere in ways altogether different. 
Mr. Smith’s book has the merit of 
brevity; it is, indeed, so covering 


vast 
brief 


sixty small pages only—as almost to come 





within the class of primers. A man of his 
literary training might easily have dic- 
tated all the original part of it in two 
working days, leaving it to a secretary to 
copy out the illustrative extracts which 
constitute its larger portions. He covers 
the life of Shakspere as a whole, but does 
it microscopically; Mr. Godwin, on the oth- 
er hand, breaks up the life into little bits, 
himself, and then 
applies the microscope to each part, illus- 
trating each by a sonnet. Each of these 
authors, however, does his work seriously, 
and the work of others 
than the vexed subject of Shakspere seems 
One learns at least 


rearranges them to suit 


is no severer on 


inevitably to require. 
to recognize the comparative courtesy and 


humility of Messrs. Smith and Godwin when | 
one turns to Mr. Edwards, who supplies on | 
every page some epithet of opprobrium for | 


the traditional Shakspere, and yet has 


epithets enough left to distribute them with 
impartial vehemence upon all who hold by 
If he shows any grada- 


such a tradition. 


tion in his wrath, he directs it 
cial force against two classes, namely, pro- 
fessors and women; 


represented by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, and 


the former by such critics as Messrs. Fiske, | 


Wendell. If 
supreme object 


there be 
of hostility, it is 


Rolfe, and 


these a 


Professor Wendell, in regard to whom Mr. | 


Edwards expresses himself with a frank- 
ness surpassed only by that bestowed on 
Shakspere, when he mentions it as the 
crowning merit of certain authors that “they 
have cooked Shakspeare’s goose”’ (p. 265). 

If we ask what is really 
added by such a book as that of Mr. Ed- 
wards towards solving the Shakspere per- 


now ourselves 


plexity, the reply must be that he has given | 


absolutely nothing. There stands the per- 
petual wonder: the author of dramas which 
are at the all literature 


unquestionably no just appreciation in his 


head of received 
own day, and at any rate won no supreme 
honors; he sprang from obscurity, and never 
wholly emerged from it during life. This 
fact remains the same after reading a hun- 
On the other hand, 


dred commentaries. 


there are the dramas themselves; it is cer- | 


tain that them, and how 
does it solve the perplexity if we print a 
different name or a names oun 
the title-page? If you put the name of Lord 
Bacon there, you encounter a greater puzzle 
than any other—that the most couspicuous 
man of his time should have kept his own 


some one wrote 


dozen 


secret and successfully counterfeited obscur- 
ity. Mr. Edwards does not go so far as tbis 
assertion. The only positive hypotiesis he 
been 
in other words, in 
order to get rid of the difficult theory of a 
single Shakspere, he conjectures that there 
To abolish a single 
world’s wonder he conjures up a copartner- 
ship of wonders, and calls them (p. 309) “‘the 
band.” In designating this falis 
back on one of the few modern critics for 
whom he has a good word, Mr. T. W. White, 
‘Our English Homer’ 


puts forward is that there may have 
a syndicate of authors; 


may have been a dozen. 


band he 


author of 
1892), 


(Londo i, 
who easily settles the perplexity by 
distributing the plays, some to Greene, some 
to Nash, others to Marlowe, Peele, Drayton, 
Daniel, or Lodge, vouchsafing to Lord Bacon 
the ‘Hamlet’ only. These 
possible authors were, as Mr. Edwards ex- 
‘every man of them from the 
208). But have the English 
universities proved themselves, in a serics 


authorship of 


ultingly says, 
universities’’ (p. 








with espe- | 


the latter class being 


among | 











of years, to afford so unerring a source of 
supply for great dramatic works as to justi- 
fy us in assembling a syndicate of former 
undergraduates to claim all that bears the 
name of Shakspere? If so, why not imagine 
some future Mr. Edwards as conjuring up a 
band of similar college-bred men who shall 
be credited with Keats's ‘Endymion,’ steeped 
as it is in classical 


allusion, in order to 


displace the half-taught stable-boy who has 


hitherto been credited with its author 
ship? 

The fact conceded by Mr. Edwards, that 
many early plays, not now included in 
Shakspere’s writings, were published under 
his name in the original quartos (p. 71), 
is an admission that this name was at least 
familiar to the printers It recognizes 
Shakspere as at least a favorite nom dé 
guerre among the dramatic wits, and we 
surely know that imitators in all ages have 


as keen a scent for real prominence as boys 
and blackbirds, ac 


for cherries All 
contempor! 


cording to Goethe, have 


neglect of Shakspere by 


ary authors, all attempts to prove 


that, “up to 1598, the Shaksper myth had 


not got a start’’ (p. 75), sink into in 
significance before the fact, not disputed by 
anybody, that during that period publisher 
after publisher put the name of the poet 
on books he er wrote, in order to sel! 
them \{s for the miscellaneous knowledge: 
implied in Shakspere’s plays, there is more 
of common sense in the view taken by Pro- 
fessor Wendell than in all the ridicul 
heaped upon it by his critic [ht oe 
Wallace echoes the same thing, where he 
says of Skakspere, that, whatever else he 
was, “he was a transcendent genius. and 

is the special quality of genius to be abl 


to acquire and assimilate knowledge 


under conditions that, to ordinary met 
would be impossible." This does not im 
ply that Shakspere was a miracle, for, even 
if we stop short of genius, we constantly 
see in the world around us that the men 
of encyclop#dic information are not neces 
sarily the college graduates; they are simply 
men who have a quick ear for knowledge: 
and whose memory holds on to everything 
It is, after all, a secondary gift; and when 


we are dealing with the mind that created 
Hamlet’ and ‘‘Macbeth,” it 


while to pronounce it quite incredible that he 


is hardly worth 


could use words so learned as ‘“‘deracinate’’ 
and “oppugnancy’™ (pp. 203, 205) 

Of all this oft-told and unsatisfactory tale, 
Mr. Godwin, in his book, gives us nothing 
He is not free from that habit of vehement 
personality into which the Shaksperian 
critic is almost always led, and in which 


he is 


professional politician 


wont to be surpassed only by the 
Mr 


Dowden 


Godwin, for in 


ranks Professor almost at 


stunce, 


the head of Shakspere’s editors (p. 30), but 


cannot resist the temptation, within twenty 
pages, to characterize Dowden whole in 
terpretation of the Sonnets, after quoting 


it in full, as ‘“‘this 
tradiction, 

4%) jut he 
er, gets bey: 


farrago of nonsense, con 


ycophancy, and degradation” (p 


oon, fortunately for the read- 


ynd these preliminary passages 


at arms, and deals only with two authori 


ties, Shakspere, namely, and himself; 


contest in which, it must be said, Shakspers 


gets the worst of it. The dramatist is, in 
deed, at great disadvantage because he does 
not appear at the witness-stand in person 


but In the so-called paraphrase which Mz 
provides for him He 
own wethod fearlessly and frankly: he went 


Godwin states his 
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through the whole body of Sonnets, para- 
phrasing them in prose, and producing some- 
thing much like the old-fashioned Latin 
paraphrase of Virgil printed for the aid 
of students in the Delphin_ editions. 
He says: “Of course, in making these para- 
phrases, I varied the language when clear- 
ness of meaning appeared to me necessary, 
but in no case substituted a wholly new 
text except by confessed conjecture’”’ (p. 
55). What he means by such conjecture is 
evident from the very first sonnet quoted, 
where he alters, ‘‘and sable curls all sil- 
vered o’er with white,” to “its sable color 
silvered o’er with white,”’ and gives in a 
note (p. 74), as a sufficient explanation of 
this change, his thinking it would read bet- 
ter. It sounds harmless, but a little re- 
flection will show that it is very much as 
if an attorney, appearing before a court, 
should claim the right to base his argument, 
not on the certified documents in the case, 
but upon his own paraphrases. It would 
not be very hard to win cases if one could 
remould every document into something 
which the counsel thought would read bet- 
ter. 

What still further arouses distrust in this 
method of paraphrasing the documents is 
when the author allows himself to deal in 
the same way with other poets, as where he 
speaks thus of Shelley (p. 168): 

“Every modern reader, in this connection, 
will recall Shelley’s magnificent ‘Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty,’ in which he avers that 
‘The awful shadow of some unseen power 
floats, though unseen, among us, visiting 
this various world with an inconstant wing- 
like summer wind that creeps from flower 
to flower, most dear, yet dearer for its 
mystery.’ ” 

It is obvious that to begin by denuding a 
poem of its garment of metrical form is to 
make the next step very easy, viz., of al- 
tering the words by inserting something 
which would read better. This perilous fa- 
miliarity soon leads to utter disregard of that 
element of beauty which, as it is essential 
to the production of a poem, should also be 
foremost in the discussion of it. This is al- 
most wholly wanting in the discussion of 
the Sonnets by the present author. In his 
whole volume of 306 pages, we can find only 
two instances of recognition of the literary 
value of any particular sonnet (pp. 109, 224). 
Granting that his primary object was ex- 
egesis, it seems strange that he should not, 
among one hundred and fifty sonnets, have 
felt more than two which tempted him into 
a compliment, were it only as Charles Lamb 
bought George Dyer's epic, on the ground 
that there must be at least one good line 
in a volume of four hundred pages. Sonnets 
that have been the delight of every poetic 
mind, as those beginning 
“Shall I compare thee to a Summer's day,”’ 
“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought,"’ 
“That time of year thou mayst In me behold,"’ 
“When iu the chronicle of wasted time,"’ 
are here passed by without a word, except 
such as help to number each in a new order, 
for which the next critic may substitute still 
another. What have those exquisite produc- 
tions done that they should in succession, 
like prison convicts, forfeit thelr very names 
and receive only a distinguishing number 
when placed in their cells? They forfeit 
their names, not only because there is no 
index in the volume, but because each 1s 
translated into modern prose and appears in 
disguise, 

Nor is this all, for Mr. Godwin, in his zeal to 
interweave the Sonnets, has inserted phrases 








referring from one to another, such as are 
not to be found in the originals. Thus, we 
have, “Nor shall my own glass ever per- 
suade me that I am old, so long as youth 
and thou, as we have just seen, are of one 
date’ (p. 101). This represents the first 
two lines of the sonnet— 

“My glass shall not persuade me I am old 

As long as youth and thou are of one date."’ 
The ‘fas we have just seen” is contributed 
by the editor, and yet not distinguished 
by brackets or by italics. Again, on the 
opposite page, we have, “Thy summer is 
the summer of love, which is perennial, and 
does not fade. Besides, and here the en- 
thusiastic and self-confident poet breaks 
out: Death,’ etc. This is a substitute for 
the verses; 


“But thy eternal summer shall not fade 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, 

Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his 

shade’’; 

and it will be seen that one whole line is 
left out and the commentator’s phrase sub- 
stituted—again without brackets or italics. 
lt is also worth mentioning that after this 
paraphrase the editor cheerfully continues, 
in order to bring the whole affair within 
easy reach of common life; 

“As the lad repeated these lines to the 
girl, either at Shottery, her home, or in his 
father’s house, she, if she was the woman tf 
tuke her to have been, threw her arms about 
him and gave him some hearty kisses, ex- 
claiming, ‘O, Willie, boy! if ever there was 
a poet, you are one; but, alas! you make 
too much of my good looks, for remember 
that T am older than you are, and beauty is 
a thing that soon decays’” (p. 100). 


Far be it from us to underrate the amount 
of labor which has been bestowed upon this 
book, or the essential candor and honesty 
of its distinguished and venerable author. 
But it is the duty of a sincere critic to con- 
sider the value as well as the motive of an 
author’s work; and, in this case, that con- 
sideration must peculiarly enter. Grant that 
it is desirable, were it possible, to ascer- 
tain the precise order and object of each of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets, the trouble is that Mr. 
Godwin leaves us at the end as at the be- 
ginning in the conviction, which was Rich- 
ard Grant White’s final attitude, that, in 
their present order, they are ‘“distractingly 
and remedilessly confused.’”’ All modern ef- 
forts are thwarted by what Mr. Godwin calls, 
in one of his boldest phrases, ‘‘the obliviat- 
ing enmity of death” (p. 224); the witnesses 
are dead, the documentary evidence is lost; 
and, as we turn page after page of this well- 
intentioned book, we find only a series of 
guesses, no worse than those of the previous 
guessers, but no better than those of the 
next. We are at the end, as at the begin- 
ning, face to face with that yet unsolved 
enigma called Shakspere. 


A History of American Privateers. By FEa- 
gar Stanton Maclay. D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Maclay, evidently appreciating the 
close connection between the history of 
our navy and the story of American pri- 
vateers, has followed his new edition of the 
‘History of the American Navy’ with a his- 
tory of that other most notable feature of 
our early maritime wars, and the most 
complete account of American privateering 
yet published; in fact, the only one worthy 
of mention, except that of Coggeshall, which 
was confined to the war of 1812, and is now, 
we believe, out of print. 

Privateers and privateering began early 





on the Atlantic sea-coast. Colonial armed 
vessels were fitted out as early as 1646, while 
in 1652, as Mr. W. P. Sheffield, in his address 
before the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
states, the colony of Rhode Island was 
authorized by the home Government to is- 
sue commissions to private armed vessels 
against the persons and property of the 
Dutch, then at war with England. Rhode 
Island seems to have been the nursery of 
privateers in the colonial days, as well as 
in the time of the Revolutionary war, and 
the Browns and De Wolfs of that colony 
and day attended to other matters than 
the establishment of universities and the 
recruiting of the ministry of the churches. 
This part of the history under review does 
not seem to be as full as it might have 
been, considering that the suggestive ad- 
dress of Mr. Sheffield and the other rec- 
ords of the Rhode Island Historical Society 
were at the service of the author. There 
was somewhat of a blend between the slav- 
er and the privateer in those early days, 
which disappeared in the time of our inde- 
pendence. The custom of taking a horo- 
scope before sailing existed as late as 1745, 
when two large privateers, owned by God- 
frey Malbone, sailed from Newport on the 
day cast—Friday, December the 24th—in a 
violent snow-storm, and were never after- 
wards heard from. Tradition says that the 
top of the old stone mill in Touro Park, 
Newport, was used to cast the horoscope. 

In the two wars with England, however, 
is traced the best-known and most bril- 
liant history of our privateering. Letters 
of marque and reprisal were, it is true, is- 
sued also during our quasi-war with France 
from 1798 to 1801, but these were used more 
particularly for prize-making incidental and 
secondary to voyages of trade. 

Our regular navy in the Revolutionary 
war, exclusive of the Lake Champlain flo- 
tilla, numbered less than fifty vessels of all 
kinds, while our privateers must have consti- 
tuted a thousand craft. The author varies in 
his statements as to their number, giving 
792 in his preface and 1,151 in his concluding 
pages, with captures variously reckoned from 
343 to about 600 in number. The capture 
and destruction of the regular men-of-war 
of the American navy in this war reduced 
its number gradually to but seven in 1782; 
and as the assistance of the French navy 
after the alliance was but occasional, very 
much naval work fell to the privateers, and 
they became a school of training for the 
future navy of the United States. Barney, 
Barry, Alexander Murray, Truxton, Preble, 
the Decaturs, Biddle, Cassin, and David 
Porter are historic naval names, which were 
also connected with these Revolutionary 
privateers. The military results of priva- 
teering were naturally great with these 
men in the service, and the capture of Brit- 
ish vessels, men-of-war, transports, and sup- 
ply-vessels contributed materially to the 
final success of the colonists. Sixteen ves- 
sels of war and sixteen thousand prisoners 
from all branches of the land and sea forces 
of Great Britain captured by privateers 
make a brave showing. The interruption of 
communications between England and the 
North American Coast and West Indian 
possessions, and the raids made in the 
waters surrounding the British Isles, creat- 
ed a cry for peace which penetrated the 
walls of the houses of Parliament. 

The second war with Great Britain, how- 
ever, witnessed the high-water mark of 
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American privateering through a combina- 
tion of circumstances never likely to hap- 
pen again. Speed in our merchant vessels 
had been fostered at the sacrifice of carry- 
ing capacity before the outbreak of hostil- 
ities, in order to avoid search and im- 
pressment by British vessels of war; also 


by the forced running trade to France and | 
Napoleonic wars. | 


the West Indies in the 
When, therefore, ordinary 
closed, our merchantmen, as they existed, 
became privateers. Notwithstanding all the 
inducements to steer clear of the British 
vessels of the regular navy, there were a 
number of instances in which our privateers 
gave battle to them, and so raised the 
American privateer and privateersman to a 
high position in the maritime forces of the 
day. Among the actions were those of 
the Decatur under Dixon, with the English 
cruiser Dominica; the Prince de Neufchdtel 
and the British frigate Endymion; the Mont- 
gomery and the Surinam; while most bril- 
liant of all was the well-known defence of 
the privateer General Armstrong in the har- 
bor of Fayal against the attack of a Brit- 
ish squadron, which, 
it was, can be 


commerce Was 


unsuccessful 
classed the 
brilliant events in maritime warfare, the 
English amounting to sixty-three 
killed and one hundred and ten wounded. 

But privateering, considered in its broad 
sense, had even in those days the defects 
which, with modern changes, make it im- | 
possible at the present ttme. 
discussed the question of privateering 
the second war with England more 
prehensively than Henry Adams in his ‘His- 
tory of the United States from 1813 to 1817.’ 
He concludes that if the Government had 
kept twenty sloops-of-war constantly at sea 
destroying commerce, the result towards the 
enemy would have been the same, while 
the regular service would have been fos- 
tered rather than injured as it was by pri- 
vateering. Seamen naturally preferred the 
shorter and more profitable cruise of the 
privateer to the discipline, fighting, and 
poor pay of the man-of-war. The scarcity 
of men obtainable for our frigates was a 
serious evil: the Constitution was nearly 
lost by this cause at the beginning of the 
war, and the loss of the Chesapeake, it is 
claimed, was largely due to the determina- 
tion of the old crew to quit the Govern- 
ment service for that of privateers. 

In the war of 1812 came the first oppor- 
tunity during our existence as an inde- 
pendent state to prove our capacity to ex- 
cel upon the element open to all the world; 
and we proved it not only by our fighting 
upon the high seas and the lakes, but by the 
creation of the privateer. ‘Beautiful be- 
yond anything then known in naval con- 
struction,” says Henry Adams, ‘‘such ves- 
sels roused boundless admiration, but de- 
fied imitators.”’ 
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Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville). A Memoir 
(1700-1788). Compiled by George Paston. 
London: Grant Richards; New York: E. P. 


com- | 





Dutton & Co. 1900. 


There is to-day a more tolerant view of | 
the historical interest of such a record as | 
Mrs. Delany’s ‘Memoirs’ than when, in 1861, | 
Blackwood’s reviewer dismissed and damned | 
it for a “female book.’”’ Decidedly, on its 
first appearance in six volumes (price five 

i 
| 


pounds), it fell in the wide and growing cat- | 
egory of biographies whose sheer length is 


The Nation. 





out of all proportion to the part played in 


the world’s drama by the persons concerned. 
That edition is practically unattainable, and 
there is every reason why, in her reincarna- 
tion in one volume, abridged and intelli- 
gently edited, so vivacious a lady should 
win a new lease of life. Her lively journal 
of the court and social life of a century so 
dull is worth reading, if only for the light 
it throws on the minor antiqyities of dress 
and manners, and for the curious pieces of 
gossip that only a clever woman knows how 
to retail. 

Mary Granville was the daughter of the 
famous house of Grenville or Granville, and 
an immediate descendant of the immortal 
Sir Richard of the Revenge. Her father, 
who was a younger son and poor, intrusted 
her to his prosperous brother, the first Lord 
Lansdowne; and at seventeen, to her great 
and freely disinclination, Mary 
was married to a rich old Cornishman named 
Pendarves. Then follows 
eighteenth-century story of the jealous hus- 
band with a young and beautiful wife 
posed alternately to the ennui of a remote 
Cornish grange and the temptations of Lon- 
don The wit and beauty of Mrs 
were steadied by com- 
mon sense and good nature, so that when, 
at twenty-four, she was left a widow, she 
had fairly earned her freedom. She won all 
hearts, but, except for a passing fancy for 
Lord Baltimore, kept own affections 
completely disengaged to the last. During 
a visit to Ireland in 1731 she entered on an 
intellectual flirtation with Swift, which was 
maintained by correspondence till his death. 
Mrs. Pendarves, who was troubled by a care- 
fully concealed hankering after learning—on 
one occasion, being caught in the act of 
“studying geometry,” she ‘‘blushed and look- 
ed excessively silly’’—was handicapped in 
her intercourse with Swift by her peculiar 
veneration of genius; and her letters to the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, written chiefly in 1733 
and included in the published ‘Letters’ of 
Swift, self-conscious and stilted. No 
wonder that he writes (p. 89), ‘‘Nothing vex- 
es me so much with relation to you as that, 
with all my disposition to find faults, I was 
never once able to fix upon anything that 
I could find amiss, although I watched you 
narrowly.’’ The letters written from Dub- 
when Mrs. Pendarves was in constant 
with Swift and his friend and 
(later) executor, Dr. Delany, are full of en- 
tertaining descriptions of the manners, the 
dress, the dirt, and interminable dinners of 
the Irish gentry in Swift's circle. 
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Unlike her cousin, 
of Queensberry, and 
championship of the poet Gay figure largely 
in these pages, and who never changed her 
dress for the fashion, Mrs. Pendarves was 
devoted to finery and fashions, and taxed her 
slender fortune to keep pace with such cos- 
tumes as that of Selina, Lady Huntington. 
which appeared at a Court ball in 1739: 

“Her petticoat was of black velvet em- 
broidered with chenille, the pattern a large 
stone vase filled with ramping flowers that 
spread almost over a breadth of the petti- 
coat from the bottom to the top; between 


; each vase of flowers was a patiern of gold 


shells and foliage, embossed and most 
heavily rich. The gown was white satin, 
embroidered also with chenille mixed with 
gold, no vase on the sleeve, ‘but two or 
three on the tail’’ (p. 106). 


Here was a gown after her own heart: 


ee 


Wat 


of white satin embroidered, the 


the hackneyed | 





bottom of the petticoat hiils 
ed with all sorts of weeds, and every breadth 


brown ove 


had an old stump of a tree, that ran up 
almost to the top of the petticoat, broken 
and ragged, and worked with brown che 
nille, round which twined nasturtiuma, ivy. 
honeysuckles, periwinkles, and ail sorts of 
twining flowers, which spread and covered 
the petticoat; vines with the leaves varie 
gated as you have seen them hy the svn 
ail rather smaller than nature, which made 
them look very light; the robings and fa 
ings were little green banks covered with all 
sorts of weeds, and the sleeves and the rest 
of the gown loose twining branches of the 
same sort as those on the petticoat. Many 
of the leaves were finished with gold, and 
part of the stumps of the trees looked like 
the gilding of the sun. I never saw a piece 
of work so prettily fancied, and am quite 
angry with myself for not having the same 
thought, for it is infinite'y handsomer than 
mine, and could not have cost much more” 
(p. 114). 

After her unromantic marriage in 1743 
with Dr. Delany, for whom her hbeaur yeur 
promptly secured the Deanery of Down 


Mrs. Delany's life in Dublin and 
but i 
1768 she returned to London life with her 
interest but little abated 
lived for the most part with the 
Portland, where she quickly b« 


mate with George III. and Queen Charlotte 


Down was 


uneventful, on her husband's death in 


by years She 
Duchess 


ar 


She was treated by them with peculiar con 
sideration, and it was in a house at Wind 
sor, given to her by them and carefully 
fitted up for her use by the King himself 


that Mrs. Delany died at the age of eighty 


eight, having played an active part in court 


life almost to the last hour. Her life and 
letters cover much the same period as do 
those of Maria Josepha Stanley But Mrs 
Delany was a childless woman of fashion 
and in her memoirs such items as that on 
p. 178, “Earrings go round the neck and 
tie with bows and ends behind Night 


gowns are worn without hoops’—indicate a 
very different range of interests from Maria 
Stanley's, with her large family and several 


country estates to manage. They both held 


the orthodox ladylike views of current lit- 
erature that were considered becoming to a 
female of the period. Mrs. Delany writes 
of ‘Tristram Shandy’ that neither she nor 
the Dean will read it themselves, but they 
are content to think it a wicked work, and 
to lament that “it diverts more than it of- 
fends.” 

From the mass of gossip about distin 


guished men and women, we 
dote of historical interest: 


give one anec- 


“The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 
had upwards of £90,000 per annum in places 
besides Blenheim and all their family and 
children in places. They would not even 
pay the taxes of the house granted them 
at Whitehall, and when the Duke made a 
campaign he was always furnished with 
every material of linen, etc., at the Queen's 
expense. The Prince Eugene when 
he received a letter from the Duke, gave it 
to another to read to him, as it was a diffi- 
cult hand to read; and the person said: 
‘The Duke puts no tittles upon the “‘i's.’”’ 


once, 


‘Oh,’ said the Prince, ‘it saves his Grace's 
ink.’ "’ 
Mr. Paston’s editing has been well done, 


the binding, print, and paper excellent 


and the book is enriched with admirable re 


are 


productions of portraits of some of the 

most celebrated members of Mrs. Delany's 

circle. 

Economics of Modern Cookery. By M. M. 
Mallock. Macmillan Co. 

First Aid to the Young Housckeeper. By 
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Christine Terhune Herrick. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


The average cookbook is of little use to 
residents of the country, removed from 
sources of abundant and varied supply, with 
the sole exception of recipes for sweets, 
which call for ingredients that are procur- 
able at almost every village store. Those 
for soups, sauces, and entrées, on the other 
hand, are of a character that only the well- 
equipped purveyor of a large town can pro- 
vide. With this difficulty removed, we are 
still confronted with the weird and involved 
phraseology in which culinary formulas are 
embalmed, and which can be interpreted 
only by those who are more or less learned 
and experienced in the mysteries of cook- 
ery. Mr. Mallock, in his ‘Economies of Mod- 
ern Cookery,’ seeks to remedy this defect- 
ive method of presenting recipes, and to 
render them intelligible and easily carried 
out. His success in this direction is un- 
equivocal. 

He starts out with the idea that a plain 
cook in a small household, especially in the 
country, does not need to learn much in the 
way of treating truffles and ortolans, any 
more than the mistress who employs a tho- 
roughly competent chef needs to bother 
about what to do with the cold mutton. It 
must be said for the author that this is a 
distinctively English book, written for a 
British audience, and much that he has to 
tell will not be readily understood by Ameri- 
cans who have not some knowledge of Eng- 
lish social customs, as when he says that he 
writes for those Englishmen and women 
who, when they have left the family roof- 
tree and settled in homes of their own, find 
themselves forced to live on incomes di- 
minutive in comparison with those of their 
parents. Then they have to suffer the hard- 
ship of contenting themselves with the ser- 
vices of only ‘four or five domestics instead 
of the twenty or thirty that were employed 
at the homestead. Under these deplorable 
conditions the victims are constantly re- 
minded of their poverty by the meals put be- 


fore them. With a thorough knowledge of 
what good cookery consists in, they conceive 
it impossible, with their present means and 
small retinue of four or five servants, to 


make any approach to it. Since they can- 
have the best, they yield to hopeless 
despair, and suffer more or less in silence, 
according to temperament and length of du- 
ration of the conjugal relation. The idea of 
the author is to inspire these gastronomic 
pessimists with courage, to dispel their fa- 
talistie theory, and to show them how, with 
the assistance of discriminating taste, some 
talent for organization, and an amount of 


not 


technical knowledge not hard to acquire, 
they may economically secure a _ cuisine 
which in most particulars will equal the best 


that unlimited outlay can command, 

Those of Mr. Mallock’s readers who have 
more or less knowledge of the culinary art 
will be delighted with the skill with which 
he makes good this promise. His explana- 
tion of the making of a béchamel sauce of- 
fers a example of his lucid 
treatment of a recipe when he gives and ex- 
plains one-——which is rare, as his purpose, as 
has been stated, is only to make intelligible 
certain formulas contained in kitchen com- 
pilations. He offers one bit of information 
which will be of interest to those who are 
in the habit of making a mayonnaise sauce 
—the reason why, through the mixture of the 


conspicuous 





yolk of egg and oil, the peculiar jelly-like 
texture is obtained. This is caused by the 
division of the oil into very minute globules, 
each enclosed in its little film of egg; the 
whole thus forming a sort of solid egg and 
oil froth. The author follows the usual plan 
of taking up in succession all culinary pro- 
cesses, from soups to sweets, with details 
of household expenditure and management. 
A man once asked a friend on what day 
he should marry. He was told to select 
Friday, the 13th of the month, for then “the 
would have something to blame it on.’’ The 
ill omen may now be averted by marrying a 
woman who takes to heart the admirable 
instruction contained in ‘First Aid to the 
Young Housekeeper.’ It is a book of ref- 
erence that will remove doubt in moments 
of domestic bewilderment. It is so agree- 
ably put together that it transforms monot- 
onous drudgery into recreation. It makes 
“Building the Kitchen Fire’ a feverish joy; 
“Laundry Work and Washing” a longed- 
for festival; “Starch, Stains, and Ironing’ 
an intermezzo of marital harmony; while 
“Washing Dishes and Sundries’’ has the 
fascination of ‘‘rag-time’’ melody. 


The Long-lived Empire. By Eliza 
The Century Co. 


China: 
Ruhamah Scidmore. 
8vo, pp. 466. 

Miss Scidmore, with experience, knowl- 
edge, and penetration, avoids the mistakes 
of most writers on China. Evidently the 
average female traveller and author has 
served her as a woful example. It is hard 
to tell, when reading her book, which sub- 
jective element, sprightliness or modesty, is 
more manifest. Her pages are rich in vi- 
vacity and glow, often sparkling with a wit 
that makes reading of them very easy. 
Nevertheless, despite all the information 
given and the experience gained during her 
seven visits to China, all made within the 
last fifteen years, this is rather a book that 
distils the wisdom of many previous writers 
than one of original investigation. Hence 
it serves better for immediate reading than 
for reference. The value of it is in its 
timeliness. Its pictures of Tientsin and 
Pekin are wonderfully detailed and bright 
with local color. Although it contains a 
chapter on Canton and several on tke 
Yangtse Valley, including lively episodes of 
wayfaring and adventure, yet it is essential- 
ly a sketch of travel in northeastern China. 
What we are told about the empire and the 
natives is presented as the result of accu- 
rate and critical reading of the best writers 
on China. 

Her personal narrative reveals a valor- 
ous woman whose senses are very keen, 
and who perseveres through  difficul- 
ties, bravely striving to find the ideal and 
pathetic. This she does, in spite of “the 
true flavor of China, that heavy, half-sick- 
ening smell of bean oil, of incense and opium 
smoke, and of filthy human beings,’’ which 
pervades the air and dispels any illusion. 
Yet her conclusion is pessimistic enough. 
She will even have it that ‘no one has pene- 
trated, or uncovered, or satisfactorily ana- 
lyzed the Chinese brain, or whatever lies 
behind those blank, solid, immovable yellow 
countenances; no one has comprehended the 
temperament so opposite, so unsympathetic, 
nor unravelled the threads of a character too 
complex and tangled, too contradictory and 
inconsistent, too baffling and evasive, too 
Asiatic for us ever to have insight there. 





There is no starting-point from which to ar- 
rive at an understanding; always the eternal, 
impassable, gulf yawns between the mind 
and temperament of Occident and Orient.” 
After this deliverance, on her initial and 
closing pages, by an author who, after all, 
seems to us to be writing more to impress 
her audience in a Boston parlor or her read- 
ers in Yankee land, it is well to add her own 
quotation from ‘‘one serious observer,’”’ who 
has been “twenty years trying to find out 
how they [the Chinese] are governed”: ‘‘The 
longer we stay here the less we see, the less 
we are fitted to judge.”’ Suffice it to say, 
over against this, that, with astonishing 
uniformity and persistency, the even more 
“serious’’ observers who live closest to the 
people and most altruistically work for their 
uplifting, are more and more confirmed in 
the idea that the Chinese is a normal man. 





Calendar of Letter-Books; from the Ar- 
chives of the City of London. Letter 
Book B, circa A. D. 1275-1312. Edited 
by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. London. 
1900. 

A brief notice of Letter-Book A appeared 

in the Nation of September 14, 1899, when 
that volume had recently been published. Of 
the present volume the editor says in his 
preface that the greater part of it, “like 
its predecessor, is devoted to the record of 
recognizances. Besides these recog- 
nizances there are a variety of 
other matters recorded here which, if not 
of national interest, at least serve to illus- 
trate civic life and the municipal govern- 
ment of London in the thirteenth century. 
Thus, at the outset we have a record of 
inquests or trials by jury (the jury consist- 
ing of no less than four representatives 
from each of the wards) held in 1281. 
The names of the offenders and of their 
several trades alone are worth studying.”’ 
And much else; but these words sufficiently 
indicate the character of the volume for 
our present purposes—at least, if it be add- 
ed that it has also records of proceed- 
ings of larger interest, such as those re- 
lating to the dealings of Edward I. with the 
liberties of the City of London, and of 
others touching the weights and measures 
of London, and the proceedings and offices 
of the local coroners, which may interest 
students of history and legal antiquities. 

The multitude of recognizances here, as in 
the earlier volume, bears interesting wit- 
ness to the ordinary way in which men in- 
curred obligations, and preserved the record 
of them at a time when the practice of writ- 
ing was unusual. 

Among the proper names, Richard le Kis- 
sere is accounted for as indicating a maker 
of “cushes” for the thighs. ‘Roger the 
Shearman” is explained as belonging with 
“William le Retundur,” as a retonsor, a 
shearman, or shearer of cloth. Is this the 
original of our Roger Sherman? It would be 
interesting to know. John Amys, Richard 
de Ware, and many another name will at- 
tract attention. Geoffroy de Burdeus shows 
the mediwval English pronunciation of Bor- 
deaux; or Burdews, as it is sometimes writ- 
ten in the Year Books. 
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girls, and illustrated with fanciful and irresistibly funny pictures. Entirely original 
in conception and treatment, and, while primarily intended for young folks, certain 
to prove equally fascinating to older readers. ; ;. é . . é $1 


Traveler Tales of South Africa. 8," 


BUTTERWOR T H, 
author of the “Zigzag” Series. An excellent collection of folk-lore stories, traditions 
and legends of South Africa, iliustrated with many attractive drawings. Octavo, 
eee .' 6 a ee $1.50 


e ry H By James Oris, author 
Fighting for the Empire. ¥ j2",0™ 2:72 
etc. A splendid history of the South African war told in the most interesting man- 
ner. Thoroughly illustrated by Frank T. Merrill and other well-known artists. 
Octavo, cloth, handsome cover design . . ‘ : . : . £1.50 


For the Liberty of Texas. By Captain Rates Bone- 


HILL, author of “* Flag of 

Freedom” Series. The first volume ina series of Mexican war stories, being an in- 
teresting and instructive account of the adventures of Sam Houston and his famous 
Texans. Eight illustrations. Small octavo, attractive cover design ° $1.25 
By Lavra E. Ricnarps, author of “ Captain Jan- 

For Tommy. uary.”’ A series of interesting and entertaining 
short stories, the title of the voiume being that of the first story. Tall 16mo, 
Ee ee re pe Sg s : ‘ ‘ : : $1.00 


Ned, Son of Webb: What He Did. 3, 


O. STODDARD, 
author of “Crowded Out 0’ Crofield,” “ Despatch Boat of the Whistle,” etc. Eight 
illustrations. A ves interesting and instructive tale, in which the author trans- 
cerns © tatees Yankee a of or back to that momentous period in uld-world 

istory when Saxon England was Invaded at the same time by the flerce Vikings 
from the North and the warlike Normans from the Kast. 12mo, cloth, handsome 
cover design. ° ° ° P . P P ° ° ° ; 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S FAMOUS SEA STORIES. 
Moby Dick: or, “The White Whale,” illustrated by A. Burnham 


9 Shute. This volume contains an immense amount of 
information concerning the habita of a whale and ita method of capture. The chap 
ter entitled “Stub Killea Whale,” ranks with the choicest « xamplea of descriptive 


literature. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover design 81.25 
T e A Real Romance of the South Seas, illustrated by A. Burn 
ype ae ham Shute. With biographical and critical introduction by 
Arthur Stedman. An intensely interesting story of actual adventures in the Sout 
Seas. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover design ; $1.25 


Omoo A Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas; a sequel to 

e “Typeé,” illustrated by A. Burnham Shute. An extremely 
interesting description of the adventures and realistic dircomforts of a Sydney 
whaler in the early forties. LYmo, cloth, attractive cover design 81.25 


i . “The World on a Man of war,” illustrated b 
White Jacket; r - rid on & Man war,” illustrated by 


A. Burnham Shute. This book has no equal as a 
picture of life aboard a sailing man-of-war. {gmo, cloth, attractive cover design, S1.°25 


Paris in its S lendour By EA RgeyNoips-Bat., author 

p ¢ of * The City of the Caliphs A 
historical and descriptive work on Paris, ancient and modern. It also contains mans 
chapters on the International Kxposition of 1900. The volume will be thoroughly 
illustrated with over sixty full-page half-tone plates,including many of the Exposition 
* volumes, small octavo, cloth, gilt tops $5.00 
One-half levant : : 10.00 


The Paradise of the Pacific. 33,0..¥pu%0 Brows 


author of ‘Two Ameri 
can Boys in Hawaii,” “The Woodranger,” ete. An exce'lient historical and deserip 
tive volume of the Hawatian Islands, filustrated with eighty full-page, half-tone 
plates from the best obtainable photographs of the country. Small lzmo, cloth, 
gilt tops ‘ a ; . ° . a < ‘ ‘ 


The Peart of the Orient... 22.9. 20 Bewrs Ua 

* form with ‘The Paradise of the 
Pacific.” An historical and descriptive volume en our new possessions the Philip 
— Islands, Illustrated with over sixty full-page wood cuts and halftone pl 
rom the best obtainable photographs of the archipelago. Small 12mo, cloth, 
gilt tops ; ‘ ‘ - . ‘ ‘ ; 


GIFT BOOKS. 
In the Sweetness of Childhood. Po! Mother 


love and 
hood, selected by Grace Hartshorn, compiler of “For Thee Alone An excellent 
compilation of the best poems of childhood and mother. love in the English language 
Illustrated with sixteen full-page half-tones from paintings by famous artiste One 
volume, small 12mo, handsome cover design, gilt top P 81.50 


Among the Birds; or, Selections from the Poets about Birds 


A very dainty little volume wetry, 
containing sixteen handsome full-page colored plates of well-known birds Printed 
on fine all-rag deckle-edge paper, bound In cloth, gilt tops 50 
In full leather binding, gilt tops ‘ ‘ ; The 


Among the Flowers; or, Selections from the Poets about 


Uniform with “Among the 
Birds.” A dainty little volume of poetry, illustrated with sixteen handsome full 
page colored plates of weli-known flowers. Printed on fine ali-rag deckle-edge 
yaper, bound in cloth, gilt tops M A 50. 
fn full leather binding, gilttopes . . . « « « . ‘ , Jo5c 


Nature Studies from Ruskin. ec)’ eet 


ter, author 
mer Driftwood,” “Sweet Charity,” etc. Anexcellent collection of essays on nature 
from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover design 81.50 


Among the Great [lasters of Literature; 


or, Scenes from the Lives of Famous Authors. Lilustrated with thirty two half-tone 
reproductions of fainous paintings of scenes in the lives of great authors. Deserip 
tive and biographical text by Walter Rowlands, editor of “Amertean Art, Ameri 
can Painter Etchings,” etc. Printed on Dickinson all-rag lald deckle-edge paper 
Small 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, gilt tops 

Boxed A i ‘ - ‘ $1.50 
Same. Three-quarters morocco, gilt tops. . : 3.00 


Among the Great Masters of Music; 35;5°°7" 


from the 
Lives of Great Musicians. Uniform with the above volume, and containing thirty 
two {illustrations from scenes in the lives of great musicians. Descriptive and blo 
graphieai text by Walter Rowlands. Printed on Dickinson all-rag lald deckle-edge 
paper. Small 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, handsome cover design, 


Boxed : a } : ‘ *1.50 
Same. Three-quarters morocco, gilt tops : : = f 3.00 
The above two volumes in one box ~ : ‘ : S ; 4.00 





A complete descriptive list will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


The above books are for sale by booksellers generally, or will 


be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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NOW PUBLISHED 


Busy business men will find 
time to read HENRY 
CLEWS’S striking new book 


The Wall Street 
Point of View 


Hediscusses definitely, sound- 
ly, and picturesquely all the 
stirring problems that busi- 
ness men talk about daily. 
The book covers : 


Wall Street Itself 

Wall Street and the Nation 

Wall Street and Social 
Problems 

Wall Street and Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


It bears strongly on this campaign. 
It is a great book for young men 


$1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pxdisthers, 


29-33 East 19th Street, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, 


READY OCT. 15 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


ByEDWARD BELLAMY 
4uthor of “Looking Backward.” 


A matchless historic novel. 

It combines an intensely dramatic 
romance with the same human prob- 
lem which stirs in ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,”’ 

It is the story of the thrilling revolt 
of the debtor-farmers of Massachusetts 
against their oppressive creditors and 
the cruel courts, in 1786, 

The fierce wooing of the Continen- 
tal Captain, and the passionate caprices 
of the courtly belle of the Berkshires, 
make a powerful drama. 

The drollery and the pathos of the 
Yankee farmers are pictured with ex- 
traordinary accuracy. 


Illustrated. 
$1.50. 















READY OCT. 75 


A new note in diterature is 
struck in Prof. CHARLES 
G. D. ROBERTS’S great 


novel, 


The Heart of 
the Ancient Wood 


It is a realistic romance of 
the alliance of peace between 
a pioneer’s daughter and the 
wild beasts who felt her spell 
and became her friends. 

The animal personages are 
among the most real charac- 
ters to be found in literature. 

The love story is dramatic, 
exalted, appealing; and it is a 
book of mounting imagina- 


tion in an entirely new field. 
Illustrated, 
$1.50. 























CHICAGO. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS. 


American Book Company 


RECEIVED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 
THREE MEDALS 


AT THE 


PARIS 


EXPOSITION OF 


1900 


For Superior Text-Books in 


Klementary Education 
Secondary Education .. . 


Industrial and Commercial Education , 


Agricultural E:ducation . 
Higher Education . . . 


. Grand Prize 
Grand Prize 
Gold Medal 
Silver Medal 
Silver Medal 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICACO 





NEW BOOKS 


FIDDLESTICKS. 


By Hitpa CowHam. Rhymes and Jingles for Chil- 
dren. Most artistically illustrated with humor- 
ous drawings, ar ype them beautifully colored 
in flat tones. A charming book for the little 
folks. Large 4to, illuminated paper boards, $1.00. 


The Children’s Popular Annual. 
SUNDAY. 


The New Volumes for 1901. 


A Book of delightful stories and poetry for old 
and young. All new matter, with origioal 
illustrations. Illuminated Board Covers. Price, 
$1.25. Cloth, bevelled boards, Wedgewood de 
sign on side, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 

Sunpay is not one of the many Annuals made up 
of old wood-cuts and retold stories. Sunpay is an 
original publication. 


NEW SPANISH POCKET DICTIONARY 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


Containing all the Words in General Use and a large 
number of Trade Terms, with lists of Irregular 
Verbs, Proper Names, and Commercial Phrases; 
Comparative Tables of Weights, Measures an 
Money; and a Selection of Spanish proverbs. 
Compiled by G. F. Barwick of the British Mu- 
seum. A compact volume of about 900 pages, 
oro colored edge, 75 cents. Venetian morocco, 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE ROMANCE OF 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


SOUNDING THE OCEAN OF AIR. 


Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in December, 1898. By Prof. 
A. Lawrence Rotcn, Director of the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory. With numerous 
illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


THE LEAGUER OF LADYSMITH. 


By Captain C. M. Drxon, 16th Lancers, and Aid-de- 
camp to Gen, Sir George White, V.C. Sketches 
done in idle hours during the siege. Oblong 4to. 
Illuminated board covers. Illustrated with 20 
full-page colored plates. Price, $1.50. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO. 





7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 
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sidered f foldier as 
well as an alithor. In 


1) 


Ma 
Christian 


she attacks hypocrisy 
and unbdlie¢f with a 
fervor tht} breathes 
more of|the sword 
than of th¢ pen. A 
book that will appeal 
to everyone; to the 
agnostic jas well as 
the religioys. 

First editipn in Eng- 
land and] America, 


150,000) Copies. 


$1.50. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


Ready October so. 
AN AMERICAN ANTHO- 
LOGY 


1787-1899. By EpmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; 
cloth, full gilt, 23.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00; tree calf, or half levant, 36.50, 

This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman's 
“Victorian Anthology” in shape, design, and 
editorial detail. American poets are repre- 
sented by their most characteristic poems, 
and biographical sketches of them are given. 
A full Introduction, including a survey of the 
course of American poetry to the end of the 
century, lends much additional interest to 
this specially valuable book. 

Large-Puper Edition, limited to 309 copies, pro- 
duced in the best style of the Riverside Press, 

Vol. Il. with a photogravure of 

a group of eminent American poets; Vol, 

II. with a photogravure portrait of Mr. Sted- 

man. Price, $10.00 nef, 


THEODORE PARKER 


By JoHN WHITE CHADWICK, 
traits. Crown 8yo, $2.00, 


2 vols, 8vo. 


With two por- 


A biography of one of the most marked 
characters in American history. Theodore 
Parker was one of the great preachers of his 
time, and one of the prophetic reformers. 
He was regarded as a dangerous heretic, but 
is now gladly recognized as one who was 
merely in advance of his day, a robust be- 
liever in all the essentials of religion, and a 
most interesting personality. Mr. Chadwick 
is peculiarly qualified to tell the story of his 
great life, and he tells it with a fine sense of 
proportion, with perfect sympathy, and with 
uncommon literary charm. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1776-1876, By Jonun 
W. Foster, former Secretary of State for the 
United States. 8vo, $3.50. 


Mr. Foster is exceptionally qualified to 
write a diplomatic history of the United 
States. He has been longer in the American 
diplomatic service than any other man ex- 
cept John Quincy Adams. He has served as 
United States Minister in Mexico, Russia, 
and Spain; has been special Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain, Germany, San Domingo, 
China, and Japan; and has been a member 
of the most important high commissions sit- 
ting in this country for many years. His 
book is one of great value, is enlivened by 
many personal sketches, and is written in a 
popular style. : 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 
New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T, 
W. HiaGinson. Rearranged and revised by 
the author, 
Vol. V. Srupies in ROMANCE. 
Vol. VI. Ovurpoor Srupies AND Poems, 
12mo, each, $2.00. 


Two additional volumes of Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s works. Vol. VI. contains the out- 
door papers which have been such a delight 
to Nature lovers. 





Sold by all booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
it East 17th Street, New York. 


Sent, postpaid, by 








Announcements 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 


A Life of Francis Parkman 


By Cuaries Haiour Farxuamu 
Svo, $2.50 Now Ready ) 


The Problem of Asia 


By Captain A. T. Magan, author of “The Interest 
of America in Sea Power.’ “The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History,’ ete Crown &v 
$2.00. 


With portraits 


Shadowings 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of “In Ghostly Japan 


etc. Illustrated. I2mo, $2.00 Ready 
Falaise, the Town of the 
Conqueror 


By Anna Bowman Dopp 
mandy Inns," ete 


author of Three Nor 
Illustrated. Crown svo, $2.00 


> 
James Martineau 
AStudy anda Biography. By Rev. A. W. Jacksowx 
With portraits. 8vo, $3.00. (Ready 


. . - > . 
The Spiritual Significance 
By Livian Warrina, author of “The World Beau 
tiful’’ (three series), et l6meo, 
decorated cloth, $1.25. 


In and Around the Grand 
Canyon 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Ar 
na. By George Warton James. With nu 
rous illustrations. vo, $3.00, 


Ramona 


New illustrated edition of Heten Jackson's fa 
mous romance. Illustrated by Hexry SanpHam 
2 vols., medium Svo, $6.00; three-quarters Le 
vant, $12.00 Special Limited Edi ion vols 
8vo, half moroceo, ooze calf sites, 31 net 


The Hidden Servants 


Old Stories told again by Francesca ALEXANDER 
author of “ Road-Side Songs of Tuscany.” et 
With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 


The Pilgrim Shore 


By Epmunp H. Garretr. With colored frontis 
piece and many little picturings by the autho, 
i2mo, $2.00. Crushed morocco, $4.50 


The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam 


Comprising the Translations of Epwarp Frirz 
GeraLp, E H. Watnerecpo and Jvusris Hunrry 
McCartuy. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 12mo, $2.00 


Truth Dexter 


By Stpnsy McCay. 12mo, $1.50 
A new society novel epigrammatic in style. The 
scenes are laid in Boston and the South 


Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride 


A Romance of the North. By Ricnarp Voss 
Translated by Mary J. Safford Illustrated 
12mo, $1.50. (Ready.) 


The Head of a Hundred 


In the Colony of Virginia, 1622. 

By Mavp Witpgsr Goopwix, author of 
Aprons,” “ The Colonial Cavalier,” ete 
lustrated Edition. 12m, $1.50 


cloth, 1.04 


‘White 
New Il 
(Ready 


Chess Strategetics Illus- 
trated 


Military Art and Science Adapted to the Chess 
Board. By Fraxkuin K. Youn, author of * The 
Minor,” * Major,” and “Grand Tacties of Chess 
Svo, $2.50. (Ready.) 


Twelve Great Artists 


By Wituiam Howe Downes, Art Criticof the Bos 
ton Tranacript. 16mo, $1.00. ( Ready.) 


The Judgment of Peter and 
Paul on Olympus 


A Poem in Prose,to which is added “ Be Thou 
Blessed.” By Henryk Sienktewicz. Authorized 
translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin 
Printed in two colors, Small 4to, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN& CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Three Important 


Volumes of Essays 
st FS HF 


College 


Administration 
By CHAS. F. THWING, D.D., LL.D. 


‘HE President of Western Reserve 
University and Adelbert College has 
put his best thought into the first 

published volume on the organization 
and administration of colleges. This is 
one of a series, by college presidents, 
which includes works by Presidents Eliot 
and Gilman. 8vo, 800 pages, $2.00. 


The Gospel of Wealth 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE 


8 arule, the man who amasses a great 
fortune is voiceless. Andrew Car- 
negie has long been a conspicuous 

exception to this rule, and for many years 
has expressed himself freely on the ques- 
tions of the day. This book contains es- 
says on Trusts, Imperialism, Capital and 
Labor, Imperial Federation, Home Rule, 
ete. 8vo, 350 pages, £2.00. 


The Strenuous Life 





By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A { R. ROOSEVELT is the best illustra- 
\ tion of his own ideal of the living of 

the strenuous life, a phrase with 
which his name is inseparably connected. 
In addition to being a soldier and politi- 
cian and an author, Governor Roosevelt 
is also a ranchman, a sportsman, and a 
lawyer. Few men can look at any sub- 
ject from so many points of view. These 
essays and addresses wiil survive the po- 
litical campaign of 1900. 12mo, 232 pages, 
$1.50. 


. or er ee ee ee 
Two New Novels 


The Golden Book 


of Venice 
By MRS. LAWRENCE TURNBULL 


ROMANCE of the City of the Sea at 

the time of its greatest magnificence 

under the Doges, The heroine is a 
young woman who marries a grandee, 
and her name is inscribed in the Libro 
d'Oro, She is devoted to her husband, 
but in the famous guarrel between Paul 
the Pope and Paul the Friar her sympa- 
thies are with the Papacy as against the 
Republic, on whose side her husband and 
his family are arrayed, The book abounds 
with vivid deseriptions of the life of the 
city three centuries ago, 12mo, cover de- 
sign in mosaic, 899 pages, $1.50, 


Hard-Pan 
By GERALDINE BONN 


STORY of the San Francisco 
A day. The heroine is the dau 

one of the bonanza kings 
fallen on evil days, It is not an 
plot or purpose or profound psye 
but of love and incident. It d 
California society what Mrs, H 
“Anglomaniacs” does for 
I2mo, 279 pages, #1.50, 
























Sold everywhere. Publish 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York. 





BEN HOLDE 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


In Its 50th Thousand. 


“* Tf our successors wish to know what were 
the real life and atmosphere in which the 
country folk that saved this nation grew, loved, 
wrought and had their being, they must go 
back to such true and zestful and * poetic’ tales 
of fiction as ‘Snow Bound’ and ‘Eben 

Tolden.’”” -EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


‘“* Way and way ahead of David Ha- 
rum. Eben Holden is simply adora- 
ble.”’"--Mary E. WILKINS. 


“Tt brightened several hours of my 
recent illness.” 
—Hon. Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


‘** 48 pure as water and as good as 
bread.’ ’’—WiLi1aM DEAN HowELLs, 


‘“* Bbhen Holden is a noble creation. 

I have been wondering if I ever read so 
vivid and breathless a battle scene.”’ 
—HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘* Tt is as far above and beyond ‘ Da- 
vid Hurum as noonday is above dawn.” 
—AMELIA E, BARR, 


balsam. 


“* The best story I have readin a long 


time. . . . It photographs Horace 
Greeley to the life. . , 
represented the spirit of 1860 as cor- 
rectly as if vou had carried a torch in 
the Wide Awake processions.’’ 


You have 


—RossITER JOHNSON. 


“The most vivid battle scene since 


Victor Huqo’s description cf Water- 
loo.’’>—Dr. Louis KLopscn. 


“ T have read it with great interest 


in the honest and homely character 
which it describes with so much humor 
and naturalness.’’—Hon. Joun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


** Delightfully fresh and original.”’ 
—SaRAH ORNE JEWETT. 


“Tt is sweet with the smell of the 
Whenever one finds a real 





book he or she owes it to the rest to tell 
them about it that they may read and 
enjoy it too. So I pass the word along, 
read ‘Eben Holden.’ ’’—MarGaret E. 
SANGSTER in Collier’s Weekly. 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 








orn ee ee 


xploratio Evangelica 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. By 


Percy GARDNER, Litt. D. 


8vo, 531 pages. 


Net, $4.50. 


‘‘There is room in the many mansions of truth for many a transformed 


theology. 


Mr. Gardner would not claim for his transformation that it is final— 


it is part of his principles that no scheme of theology can be final—nor yet that 


it is in its essential elements original. 


But he might claim, with the 


fullest right, that it is reasonable and serious.’’—THE SPEAKER. 


‘*Apart from theories and doctrinal views, the book can be most thorough- 
ly recommended as the work of a conscientious scholar, a trained critic, and a 
man of unquestioned religious faith and feeling.’’--THr Dra, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 20 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
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UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 
With an introduction by Hon. C. E. Lirrte- 
Fi£tD, and six illustrations from photographs 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Many of the poems contatned in this collection at- 
tained wide popularity through the medium of the 
Lewiston Journal, where they were originally 
published, 


























TIFFANY STUDIOS 


Titustrated Historical Booklets sent upon reguest=tt) 
Faortle Glass, (2) Lamps and Fixtures, (3) Glas 
‘emortal Windows, (6) Memortal Tablets, (6) 


| esi 


333-341 POURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Puadiishers, BOSTON 








a Mo- 





Music Lovers’ Books. 
L. C. PAGE & CO. 
naton, Mans, 


Get onr Catalogue, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
The Elemenis of Jurisprudence. 


By THomas Erskine HoLtiann, D.C. L. Ninth Edition. 8yo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


Essays of John Dryden. 


Selected and edited by W. P. Ker, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.60. 


A Concordance to the Septuagint 


and the other Greek versions of the Old Testament (including the Apoc- 
ryphai Books). By the late Epwin Harcna, M.A., D.D., and Hen- 
RY A.ReppaTH, M.A. Supplement by Henry A, Reppatu, M.A. 
Fasc. I., containing a concordance to the proper names occurring 
in the Septuagint. $4.00. 


The Tiruvacagam, 


or Sacred Utterances of the Tamil Poet, Saint and Sage Manikka-Va- 
cagar. The Tamil text of the fifty-one poems, with English trans 
lation, introductions and notes. With Tamil lexicon and cone or 


The Student’s Chaucer 


Being a complete edition of his works, edited from numerous m ant 
scripts by the Rev. WaLTeR W. Skear, Litt. D. On Oxford Ind 
Piper, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $3.00. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 


Edited after the original texts by the Rey. H. C M.A. 
8vo, with two collotypes of handwriting facsimile 
pages, $1.90 
*,*Also, now ready, in crown 8vo, with portrait and facsimile: 

pages. 

(a) Ordinary paper, cloth er 

Se ee OREO OURS ss ccc cctcusedenvaneednuesceveces 

Also a miniature edition, beautifully printed on the Oxford India 
Paper, cloth, $1.10. 


BEECHING, 
and nine 


Demy 
title 


title 


. $1. 


2.75 


10 


THE OXFORD MOLIERE. 
Les CEuvres Complétes de Moliére. 


Crown $vo, cloth, $1.25, Also an edition on Oxford India paper, cloth, 
extra, red under gilt edges, #2.40, And a Miniature Edition 
printed on Oxford India Paper, four volumes, 32mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, fitted in a cloth case, $3.50. 

*,* The text here adopted is taken by permission of Messrs. Hachette of 
London and P ris, from the edition of MM. Eugéne Despois and Paul 
Mesnard, published in the “Cullection des Grands Ferivains de la 





dance by the Rey. G. U. Pope, M.A., D.D. Royal 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


SEND FOR 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, zis" 





France.” 


CATALOGUE 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MR. MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


WILL BE READY FOR MAIL- 
ING TO ALL BOOK-BUYERS 
WHOSE NAMES ARE KNOWN 
TO HIM, DURING OCTOBER. 


A Story. 





HIS new List is not only a Bib- 
liography in brief of “ THE 
MOSHER BOOKS ”’ 1891—1900 inclu- 
sive, but an exquisite little Bibelot 
in itself, and is mailed postpaid for 
the asking. 


Poems. 








come this book of verse 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 














JUST PUBLISHED. 





MY NEW CURATE 


Gathered from Stray Leaves of an Old Diary by the Rev. 
Doneraile (Diocese of Cloyne). 
Triumph of Failure,” ete. 


* So full of observation, of insight, of delicate pathos and flashing humor, that whoever once begins it 
will not lay it down unread.’ 


FUSIT PUBLISHED. 


Cithara Mea 


By the Rey, P. 
author of ‘‘My New Curate, 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 


All who have been charmed by the poetic spirit of 
the author’s works of fiction will not fail to wel- 


The Secret of 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


fe 
‘The 
gilt top, $1.50 


A. SHEEHAN, 
et Student,” 
12mo, cloth, 


Author of ‘Geoffrey 
With numerous illustrations. 


-Providence Juurnal. 


A new novel by a popular 


Weighed inthe Balance 


| writer 
| 
| 


A. SHeenan, P.P., | By Curistian Reip. authorof ‘‘Armine,’ 
~ ete, 16mo.| ‘Carmela,’ ‘“‘“A Woman of Fortune,’ 
| **The Land of the Sun,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 


illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


A fascinating, dramatic story of the h man soul 
The heroine is a young gir! reared with the loftiest 
ideals, who finds, when brought into contact with 
the world, that its motives and standards are in direct 
contradiction to her own. The development of her 
| character under the influence of love, sorrow and 
' disappointment forme the basis of a most Interest 
ing psychological study. Giimpsesof the better side 
of life in Bohemian Paris and of American soctety 
lend color to the narrative. 


from the same graceful pen. 





THE BLUE BOY 


By Garmnsporovucs. A magnificent photogravure, 
from the original at Grosvenor House, 18x1214 
in., printed on Van Gelder paper, $5. 

Descriptive prospectus of our new portfolios, 

; ‘The Masterpieces of Grosvenor House” and 

4 ‘*The Collection of the German Emperor,’’ 

Bi mailed on application. 








BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
14 Bast 23d St., New York. 








Fougereuse 


A Romance of the X Vth Century. From the 
French by Lovisg Imocen Griney, with 
illustrations by Chase Emerson and Louis 
Meynell. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
“Tt is a fine plece of work . . . vivid in ite render- 
ingof the conditions and the spirit of the time, 
full of movement and incident, impeessive in its 
contrasts of noble and Christian character with that 
of the base intriguer, and withal thoroughly en- 
tertaining from first to last.”— Congregationalist 








MARLIER & COMPANY, Limited, 


formerly: MARLIER, CALLANAN & CO., Boston, 


Was Savonarola 
Really Excommunicated? 


An Inquiry. By Rev. J. L. O’Nem, O.P., Au 
thor of ‘‘ Jerome Savonarola.—A Sketch.” 
12mo, 193 pages, cloth, net, 75 cents. 

“The value of the b ook constete in the fact that it 
presents fairly the whole matter, so that those Inter 


ested in it can trace the story within defined lines of 
truth, and with accuracy." —Phtladelphia 1 tines 


Mass. 
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| Sanitary Science 


The Cost of Living as Modified 
By Sanitary Science 


By E.Len H. Ricnarps, Instructor in Sanitary 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Air, Water and Food 


From a Sanitary Standpoint. By Eten H. 
Ricwarps and ALpurusG. Woopman, 8vo, cloth, 











iv + 226 pages, $2.00, 


The Microscopy of Drinking Water 
By Georce C. Wuipece. Illustrated by figures 
in the text and 19 full-page half-tones. 8vo, 


cloth, $3.50, 





Elements of Sanitary Engineering 


By MANSFIELD MerRIMAN. 2d edition. S8vo, cloth, 


~) 
$2.00. 





Water and Public Health 
The Relative Purity of Waters from different 
Sources. By James H. Futrtes. Seventy 
figures. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





Municipal Improvements 
By W. F,. Goopuve, C.E. A Manual of the Meth- 
ods, Utility, and Cost of Public Improvements, 
for the Municipal Officer. 8d edition, enlarged. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Sewerage 
The Designing, Construction, and Maintenance 
of Sewerage Systems. By A. Prescott Fot- 
WELL. 12 full-page plates and 36 figures in the 
text, 3d edition, x 4+ 435 pages. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Sewer Design 


By H. N. Oapen, C.E., Assistant Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Cornell University. xi + 284 
pages. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Filtration of Public Water Supply 


By ALLen Hazen. 3d edition. viii + 821 pages. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 





Water Supply 

Considered mainly from a Chemical and Sanitary 
standpoint. By Prof. WM. RipLey NIcHOLs. 
With numerous plates. Fourth edition. 8vo, 


cloth, $2 50, 


Water Supply 
By Wititam P,. Mason, Professor of Chemistry, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, cloth, 
$5.00, 





Examination of Water 
Chemical and Bacteriological 


By Witttam P. Mason, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 








Water-Supply Engineering 


The Designing, Construction and Maintenance of 
Water Supply Systems, both City and Irrigation, 
By A, Paeacorr FoLwk.t, Professor of Municipal 
Engineering, Lafayette College, xiv + 662 
pages, tilustrated with 05 figures and 19 full-page 
plates, Avo, cloth, $4.00, 





Sewage and Bacterial 





Purification of Sewage 





By Samvuen Ripgan, D.Sc. (Lond.), 8vo, cloth, 
83,50. 


Sewage Disposal 
By Wynkoop Kirratep, 16mo, cloth, $1.25 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 


43 & 45 East roth St., New York. 








D. Van Nostrand. Company’s 


Announcement of New Books 


IN PRESS: 


FOSTER, HORATIO A. Member A. L 
E,E, With the collaboration cf the most 
eminent specialists. Electrical En- 
gineers’ Pocket-Book. Illustrated. Pock- 
et size, about 1,000 pages. 


ARNOLD, E. Armature Winding of Di- 
rect-Current Dynamos, 


CATHCART, Prof. W. LLOYD, (Colum- 
bia University.) Marine Engine Design. 





—-——— Stationary Engine Design. 


PRELINI, CHAS, C, E. Tunneling. 


CROCKER, Prof. FRANCIS B., (Colum- 
bia University.) Electric Lighting, Vol. 
II. Distributing System and , Bene 


HILL, JOHN W. 
Analysis, 


KNIGHT, AUSTIN M. _$Lieut.-Com. 
ss > N. Modern Seamanship; a text- 
ook. 


LASSAR-COHN, Dr. An Introduction to 
Modern Scientific Chemis:ry, in the Form 
of Popular Lectures. Suited for Uni- 
versity extension students, aud general 
readers. ‘Translated from the author’s 
corrected proofs of the second German 
edition, by M.M. Parrison Murr, M.A. 


PERRINE, F. A, C. Member L E. E, 
Conductors for Electrical Distribution, 
Their Materials and Manufacture, The 
Calculation of Circuits, Pole Line 
Construction, Underground Working, 
and other Uses. 


POWLES, H. H. Steam Boilers, 
PREECE, W.H. Electric Lamps. 


SCRIBNER, J. M., M.A. Traverse Table 

showing the difference of Latitude and De- 

arture for distances between } and 100 and 

or angles to quarter degrees between | de- 

gree and 90 degrees, (Reprinted from 

Scribner’s Pocket Table Book.) Van 
Nostrand Science Series, No. 115. 


Interpretation of Water 





D. Van Nostrand Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 MURRAY AND 27 WARREN STS., 
NEW YORK. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


[: OOK S.—All out-of-print books supplied 
no matter on what subject, Write us. We can 
t you any book ever publi Please state wants, 
16n in England call and see our 50,000 rare books, 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 

Street, Birmingham, England. 





Our Newest Books 


Public Worship 


By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 12mo, 265 
pages, © Price, $1.25. This book has grown 
out of Professor Pattison’s work as teacher 
of homiletics, and also as a pastor. It is 
splendidly written, and is enriched by cita- 
tions from those who have excelled in the 
conduct of public worship. 


Christianity in the 19th Century 


Lowell Lectures for 1900. By GeorGe C, 
Lorimer, D.D. 12mo, about 650 pages. 
Price $2.25, Contains an impartial review of 
the leading events in the history of Chris- 
tianity during the last hundred years. 


Manual of Church History,Vol.1. 

By Apert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D. 
654 pages, Price, $2.25, Covers the period 
from the institution of the Church to the 
time of the Reformation. 


“This book will take and hold a high place 
omy, | the excellent manuals. The student will 
soon learn to go to it as to a dictionary in which 
he can find condensed statements on any subject in 
which he may be interested.’’—[Public Opinion. 


Lessons from the Desk 


By Rev. HAROLD KENNEDY, 16mo, 160 pages, 
Price, 60 cents. A handbook for Sunday- 
school teachers on the books, lands, peoples 


and customs of the Bible. 


‘‘Terse statements of Biblical facts and doctrines 
designed for Sunday-school teachers . . 
for supplementary lessons.’’—[The Outlook. 


A Practical Handbook on Sun- 
day School Work: 


By Rev. L. E. Peters, Sunday-School Mis- 
sionary. 16mo, 175 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


‘“‘A moment’s glance at the work will satisfy the 
eager inquirer that there are nuggets of gold for 
him here, for there is abundant evidence of wide 
reading, fruitful observation, level-headed judg- 
ment, and skill in the art of putting things.’’— 
{The Watchman, 


The Magna Charta of the 
Kingdom of God 


An ExXposiITiON OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount, By Pror. GEORGE F. Genuna, D.D. 
16mo, 171 pages. Price, 60 cents. Well writ- 
ten, scholarly, and valuable to all students 
of the New Testament. 


“These studies are judicious and illuminating. 
Detiogk rye unqualified commendation.’’—[The 
utlook, 


A New Historical Story 
A Prisoner in Buff 


By the well-known writer Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of the ‘‘ Ward Hill Books.” 
12mo, 267 pages. Ten half-tone illustrations, 
Price, $1.25, The book deals with the era of 
the Revolution, and principally with Wash- 
ington’s campaign about New York. It is 
sure to be very popular, as well as a most ap- 
propriate gift book, 


American Baptist Publication 
Society, 


Philadelphia. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
St, Louis. Dallas, Atlanta. 
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Three Splendid Stories for Home Reading. | For Pastors, Students and College Men. 


GINSEY KREIDER. By Hvtpan Herrick. Iilus- 
trations by Charles Copeland. Pp.452. Cloth,$1.50. 


Dr. A. E. Dunnino, in the Congregationalist, says of this book: ‘The 
atmosphere of the mountains, with their rude beauty and grandeur, the 
homely humanness of the characters, and the rapid movement of the story in 
its skilful mingling of comedy and tragedy absorb the reader's attention from 
the start, and he surrenders to the claims on his interest and sympathy. The 
revival, the schoolhouse scene, the hut with the still in Grimgory Gulch are 
boldly drawn life pictures. Ginsey’s tragic story isa delicate and masterly 
piece of work. @ religious ideas distorted by ignorance. the rude notions 
of justice without law, the ancestral feuds, and the struggling aspirations of 
the mountain boys and girls as they appear in this story are true to life. 
They vividly recall to us scenes which have passed before our eyes. We do 
not recall any novel whose scenes are laid among these remarkable people 
which more faithfully and attractively represents them than this one. It 
throbs with controlled sympathy. Its ae is relieved by humor and hope. 
It has the well-biended elements of a wholesome and powerful story.” 


KINKAID VENTURE, THE. 


Pp. 293. $1.25. 


The rong | of a family of orphans, and how they made place and home for 
themselves ina pioneer town. The obstacles they overcame, the sturdy 
energy they showed, and the kindliness of their lives, blend into a very at- 
tractive whole. 


THREECOLONIAL MAIDS. 
Pp. 291. $1.25. 


The heroines of this story are New England gins and the author has 
—— a lively picture of the Revolutionar ar from the standpoint of 
@ women who stay at home. The reading will stir anew our admiration for 
our patriotic foremothers, the women who were behind “ the men behind the 
guns,” that won our independence. 


By Kate W. HamiLton. 


By JutiA MCNAIR WRIGHT 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 







NEW EDITION 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


| 


| 





WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND LIFE. By Rev. Frank T. Ler. Pp. 
261. $1.25. 


In this book an experienced pastor sets forth the true views of Chris 
tian faith and life over against prevailing popular misunderstandings 
The volume is characterized by a luminous Christian common sense and 
breadth of view which must make it valuable to many readers. 


Prof. Geo. P. Fisher highly commends this book 


THE SUPREME LEADER. By 


D.D,, Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary. 


$1.25. 

The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his work for the world and the church. A most valuable guide and hefp to 
the study of an important side of God's revelation 

The Outlook recently referred to this editorially as the best modern work 
on this subject. 


WORK AND PLAY. By Joun E. Braptey, Pu.D, 
LL.D., former President of [Illinois College. Po. 
208. $1.00, 


Among the markedly successful features of Dr. Bradley's educationa) 
work mean Pe series of friendly talks to the students. Twelve of these talks 
carefully revised, are contained in this beautiful volume. The book is full 
of attractively presented practical points for all young men, especially for 
college students. 

College Presidents are writing us most commendatory letters regarding 
this book. 


Francis B. Dento, 


.) ee 
Pp. 255. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSF, BOSTON, 
175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


WONDERFUL 






GET 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 










THE. 
BEST 


VIOLIN VALUES. 


Sale of Three Hundred 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Rare Old Violins by 









‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, ete. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 






Lyon & Healy. 









Specimen pages, été 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Le Roi Des Montagnes 


By Epmonp Asovut. With a biographical sketch | 
and Sars notes in English by F.C de 
Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in 
Harvard University. 297 pages. This is one of | 
the most amusing and interesting of this clever 
author’s works and of a character widely dif- 
ferent from the preceding numbers of the series. 





Completecatalogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


8g: and 833 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York 


Tolstot "8. 


By Alice B, Stockham, M.D. A fsseinst- 


- ing sketch 
of TOLSTOL, his family and home life, with vivid 
pictures of personal experiences in Russia. Vital 
points of his great works on religion and art are pre- 
sented with new interest. Bookseller, Newsdealer 
and Stationer: “Dr. Stockham's work is a faactnat- 

ing account of her visit to the famous Russian.” 
he New Spirit, by Have tocg Eixis, in the 
same volume, gives an eloquent insight into TOL- 
STOIT'S social potiosephy —Chice ‘o Tribune: “A 
{ orld: “Ardent, 

‘oquent,”’ 


ustastic, el: mt. 
Illustrated, Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid, $1.00 
STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 


New and 





Mixtures, 


edly noted work.” terary 


















, of both books sent on applicatt 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Cloths. 
Ladies’ Cloths. 


Stylish Autumn Colorings. 


Men’s Wear. 


Overcoatings, 


roadway K 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





i You can secure from Lyon . 
Healy, Chicago, a genuine ae i 
lin of superb tone qualities at a 
wonderfully low price. Their Vio 
lin Expert has just returned from 
abroad, and in order to mak« room 
for incoming specimens their en. 
tire present stock will be sacrt- 
ficed. The saving amounts from 
$25 to $50 on inexpensive grades to 
several hundreds on fine solo ¢io- 
ling. If you are at all interested 
in a fine violin, this is your 
opportunity. Music-dealers, teach 
ers, connoisseurs, and students 
should all avail themselves of this 
chance. 


Read this list of Solo Violins 


Carlos Merkel (1829), $38; Jos 
Krein (1780), $40; Lorenzo Gua- 
dagnini Cremona (1720), grand solo 
instrument, 0; very fine old 
German (1790), $30; C. A. Singer 
(1800), $45; Good Tyrolean (1740-60), $25: Anton 
Merkel (1790), $35; Antonius Stradivarius Cremona, 
trio’ Gio Bap Ruggeri, $700; A. Stoss, Vienna 

88 





1790), $75; Gufssippe Gagliano, $300; Montagnana, 
fenice, fine solo Instrument, $700; Pet Guarnertua, 
$350; Krueer, $45; Kloz, fine tone, $120; Vuil- 
laume, fine specimen, $400; Panormo, $100; Joho 
Betts, London, $100; Carcasel, $135; Laska, 
Prague, $35; Obect, Venice, good solo violin, $60: 
Old French, $30; Jos. Guarnerius del Gean (1740), 
— solo violin of the continent, $4,000; Glo 
"20la Maggini, about 1600, $845; Old German, 
1760, $35; 1641, 2, 3, 4, and 5, at $25 each: 1649, 
50, 61, and 62, at $20 each, and many others. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Write to-day for beautiful catalog giving full 

rticulars (free), or for catalog containing Histor- 
cal Sketches of the Old Masters inclose ten 2 
cent stamps. Several fiddles will be sent on se- 
lection to responsible parties. Easy terms of pay- 
ment may arranged. A formal Certificate of 
Genuinen-ss accompanies each instrument. Aa 
advantage in prompt selection. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Largest Dealers in Violins in the World, 
123 Adams St., Chicago. 





Trouserings. 
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L. C. Page & Company—Announcement 





The 
Flame of Life 


(IL FUOCO) 
By 
GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO 


author of 
“THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH,” ETC. 


Translated from the Italian 
By 
KASSANDRA VIVARIA 
author of 


“VIA LUCIS” 


Decorative Cloth. 12mo, $1.50 





A 


Georgian Actress 


By 
PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


author of 
‘©YE LITTLE SALEM MAIDE,”’ 
*‘ MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by 
E. W. D. HAMILTON. 
‘MISS MACKIE’S BEST WORK.” 


Decorative cloth, 1z2mo. $1.50. 











Good 
Books 


Read 











THE SUCCESS OF 
5 THE YEAR 


PHILIP 
WINWOOD 


Them 60,000 
ALREADY SOLD 




















Unto The 
Heights of Simplicity 


By 


JOHANNES REIMERS 


Decorative Cloth. 12mo. 
Frice, $1.25 


‘(He writes extremely well, with delicacy and conviction,’’— 


Chic ago Tribune. 


Her 
Boston Experiences 


By 
MARGARET ALLSTON 


(nom de Plume) 
Decorative Cloth. 16mo. 


Price, $1.25. 


‘One of the cleverest, if not the cleverest, book of the year."’ 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 





Send for Catalogues, Etc. 








212 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











